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CHILDREN'S RECORDS 


A SELECTION TO ENCHANT THE VERY YOUNG ... SONGS ... STORIES ... RHYTHMS 
. . ENTERTAINMENT WITH MEANING FOR CHURCH AND HOME 


THE CHILDREN’S HOUR 


Make’ the children happy . . . give them the music they love: 
This/is a charming album of favorites: | Jesus Loves. ME; 
Kippies WITH THE CURL ON Top; JOSHUA AND THE WALLS 
OF JERICHO; and=13.others. $1.95 


GREAT STORIES FROM THE BIBLE 


Wendell Loveless narrates these stories complete.with sound 
effects—THeE MAN Wuo Bout ‘tHe First Boat; THE 
BatTLe WitH LAmMpPs AND PITCHERS and many others. $3.98 


KINDERGARTEN SONGS AND RHYTHMS 


Your kindergartners will enjoy singing and acting out these 
songs. They will develop good behavior patternseatid Téarfi 
Christian principles while listening. A must for every.church 
kindergarten. Two records in this-album. $3.98 


NURSERY SONGS AND RHYTHMS 


For 2-3-year-olds, delightfully simple. songs, about familiar 
things, planned to build right attitudes and habits. One 
12” LP, 331, r.p.m., Record and Songbook, $3.00; Songbook 
only, $ .50 


SING O SING 


For kindergarten children, an album of 33 songs to enrich 
Christian experiences in church school and at home. Five 
records of songs, singing games, rhythm activities and 
listening music. 78 r.p.m., 6” vinylite records. $2.95 


JESUS LOVES ME 


These records provide meaningful worship experiences for 
little children. Roy Rogers and Dale Evans sing this selec- 
tion of gongs. $1.98 


LULLABIES FOR SLEEPYHEADS 


Let your child fall asleep to these soft melodies./ Dorothy 
Olsen’s gentle, smooth tones lull little ones to dreamland. 
$1.98 


HOME AND CHURCH SONGS 


For. 3*.to 6-year-olds, here are three records of songs taken 
from the BETHANY GRADED LEssons especially prepared by 
your brotherhood publishing house. The songs are on God’s 
love; the seasons, Christ and familiar everyday things. 
Songbook, illustrated in two colors, has words and music 
to,all songs on the record plus 22 others. Many songs are 
taken from the Bethany Lesson Materials. Songbook, $ .65, 
Album, $2.95, Album and Songbook, $3.45 


GENEVA RECORDS 


For children 3 through 8sour albums of Scripture, poetry, 
stories, songs and prayers, singing games and instrumental 
music prepared by Christian educators. Each volume con- 
tains one 78 r.p.mi, 7” Pe ble recond, $2.75 each 


HOLIDAYS (3- 4- and de ol} 


CuristMAs—the joy of Christmas music; New Year’s and 
EAstER—the thrill of a New Year and its happiest holiday 
in poetry and ‘song; THANKSGIVING—gratitude for God's 
gifts, with narration, songs, and prayer; VALENTINE..DAY 
and Birtapay—the excitement of these days in.songs and 
games. 


= MY. FAMILY .(3- 4» and 5-year-olds) 


My FAmMity AND My House—a small boy introduces his 
family and home with sounds and.songs;IN* THE. MorNING 
AND IN THE \EVBNING—appealifig sound sketches; PETs AND 
A WorLp To ‘KNOw—songs., about ariimals’ and the world 
around us; THE EAMILY. AND. SOMETHING {To Do—real life 
sounds heard on a family trip and singing games. 


THROUGH THE YEAR (6- 7- and 8-year-olds) 


Sprinc—bird songs, harp music) Scripture; SUMMER—organ 
music background for songs with harp, poetry, songs; 


W.nTeR—interpretation..of* wie in song, organ and piano 
music: 


THE WORLD | LIVE IN (6- 7- and 8-year-olds) 


CrEATION—Genesis story with musical background; BEAUTY 
—songs, poetry, flute, harp and organ music; Wipe Wor.ip 
AND I AND OrpER—sounds from today’s life; Lire—songs 
and narrations about growth. 
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DOORWAY TO A CHURCH could be 
the title of our cover photo this week. 
With the inscription, “First Chris- 
tian Church,” the cover refers to 
churches in “the brotherhood” every- 
where. Perhaps if it were symbolic 
for evangelism committees the door 
should be open, but then in a real 
sense “you must open the door.”’ The 
photo is of First Christian Church 
in Centralia, Illinois, one of the 
most beautiful church buildings in 
southern Illinois. 




















Curious little minds have they, 
Inquiring little eyes— 

Tiny hands reach out to touch 
While mother’s making pies! 













Have patience with these precious ones, 
They need such loving care— 

Show them the way to do things well, 
To learn to love and share! 






by Agnes Finch Whitacre 









CHANGING YOUR ADDRESS? 


If you are having periodicals mailed to 
your home address, it is essential that In 
the event residence is changed you notify your 
local postman or post office well in advance 
of your moving day. In addition, you should 
secure a copy of post card form 22S, complete 
the form, clearly indicating the date of your 
change of address. Send it to the Christian 
Board of Publication, Box 179, St. Louis 66, 
Missouri. 
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Stewardship 


Transformation 


by Jack E. Barker 


A Fath 


Live by 


Mr. Barker is minister of First Christian 
Church, Henrietta, Texas. 
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“So faith, hope, love abide, these three; but the 
greatest of these is love.” 1 Corinthians 13:13 


HE three cardinal virtues of the Christian faith 
are frequently employed in the evaluation of 
the rightness or wrongness of moral matters. 

We ask, “Does this thought reflect Christian 
faith?” ‘Is this word an expression of Christian 
hope?” “Will this action be a manifestation of 
Christian love?” These are challenging and pro- 
vocative questions that may well be more broadly 
employed in evaluation of one’s life and being. 


But there is an area to which this same test can 
be used which is often overlooked—possibly be- 
cause many do not think of this matter deeply 
enough and do not think of it as a moral or spirit- 
ual matter at all. The area is Christian steward- 
ship of money. 


To grant that every man should “give some- 
thing to the church” each week, month, year, etc., 
is one thing. To sit down in a spirit of dedication 
and ask oneself these more searching questions 
may be something quite different. ‘Does my giving 
to God through the church reflect the depth of my 
personal faith in God?” “Are my financial offer- 
ings presented as an expression of my Christian 
hope, i.e., my earnest desire and expectancy of the 
things of God?” “Do the gifts I place upon God’s 
altar manifest to the world the depth of my love 
for God and for those ‘for whom Christ died’?” 


Persons who have a depth of faith, an eagerness 
of hope and an outreaching love may sometimes 
fail to realize that financial stewardship is a 
genuine means by which they can dedicate their 
lives to the full realization of these attitudes within 
the hearts of other persons. 


Since money stands as the great “medium of 
exchange,” it becomes the means by which a man 
can take a portion of his working hours, his voca- 
tional skills, and all of his life potentialities and 
dedicate them to God. 


In this way God has seen fit to make it possible, 
for example, for a plumber to transform his ‘plumb- 
ing skills into skillful preaching (that of a mis- 
sionary) and transport it to Africa. 


In this way a farmer can transform and trans- 
port his hours on a tractor or combine into Chris- 
tian medical care for an aged woman in a church 
benevolence home. Even so a Christian lawyer 
transforms his mastery of the legal art into Bibles 
and has them distributed in Korea through a great 
Bible society. 


By this means of transformation a man’s faith 
and God’s faithfulness; a man’s hope and God’s 
participation; a man’s love and God’s concern are 
all witnessed to and expressed in living action. 

What a “Faith to Live by’—To believe that 
Christian stewardship is a great means for the 
accomplishment of God’s work! A Christian can 
really live by such a joyful faith as this! 
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A Home Can be a Hahitation 
Of Confusion and Despair 
Or of Love and Peace... 


hy John 


“Do not be deceived: God is not mocked, for 
whatsoever a man sows, that will he also reap.” 
Galatians 6:7 


N READING Paul’s letters one quickly discovers 

that he is very much a realist with a vision to 
the matter of cause and effect. 

In second Corinthians he wrote: ‘He who sows 
sparingly will also reap sparingly, and he who 
sows bountifully will also reap bountifully.” 

In those to the Church at Rome he wrote: ‘Do 
you not know that if you yield yourselves to any 
one as obedient slaves, you are slaves of the one 
whom you obey, either of sin, which leads to 
death, or of obedience, which leads to righteous- 
ness ?”’ 

To those of Galatia he wrote: ‘For he who sows 
to his own flesh will from the flesh reap corruption; 
but he who sows to the Spirit will from the Spirit 
reap eternal life.” 

These are but a very few of Paul’s references to 
the results of man’s sowing. The law of the harvest 
illustrates the everlasting fact that the fruits, both 
sweet and bitter, are the results of planting. 

Most of you would be surprised, I am sure, to 
know what started my thinking for the Children’s 
Day message this morning. It was a nursery 
rhymn. 


Simple Simon went a fishing 
For to catch a whale 

But all the water that he had 
Was in his mother’s pail. 


We all do a lot of fishing for whales in pails. 

Such fishing is so frequently found in the home. 

One of the deepest concerns of our homes is our 
children. The whale we seek and need so badly 
to catch is, namely, the real desire of every parent 
for his children. It is not that their lives shall 
be easy, nor that they be social bugs nor mental 
giants, but that they shall be productive and 
fruitful. We pray that they may grow up with 


Mr. Canedy is minister of First Christian Church, 
Carbondale, Illinois. 
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strong bodies, with clear minds, with inner controls 
that we call character, and with a love for God 
which will direct his or her life. 

But then our fishing is so often confined to pails 
of shallow necessities—preparing the formula just 
right, making sure they eat at least three meals a 
day, making sure they have their correct shots, 
seeing that they go to school, taking care of their 
desires, and a thousand and one other secular in- 
terests. These are important, and I would not 
minimize them, but I would put them in their 
proper place. For such pails do not produce the 
whales we desire. 

The basic need of the home is to realize that a 
child is a gift of God, and—as with most all gifts 
—there is a very definite accompanying responsi- 
bility. 

Such a recognition does two things: (1) It 
makes the home and especially parenthood a very 
religious experience, (2) and thus causes the home 
to look beyond the pail of secular interests to the 
ocean of man’s relations with his God and his fel- 
lowmen. 

Dr. Elton Trueblood, in his book The Common 
Ventures of Life, points out that this religious 
consciousness of parenthood arises from the keen 
sense of potentiality. This fact is deeply felt as 
one looks at the babies lying in a basket in a 
maternity ward, each with an identification label. 
Here is “Smith boy” and there is “McKinley girl.” 
What is in store for these new people? Some won’t 
be given a chance to go beyond the surface mean- 
ing of life. Others will bring to the world new 
thoughts which will make life richer for millions of 
others. Some homes will only be shallow pails. 
Other homes will be oceans. 

“Whatsoever a man sows, that will he also reap.” 
The tradition of the home is a powerful force 
either for good or for bad. If a little boy in the 
Brown family begins to feel that the Browns just 
don’t stoop to some kinds of activity, he is 
strengthened by such moral influences. 

The power of expectancy is a great directive 
power, for children tend, on the whole, to do what 
is expected that they will do. But let us recognize 
that mere talk of goodness is not enough; it has to 
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be lived to be an influence to the child. 

So often we get so in the habit of making ex- 
cuses to ourselves, our children and to God for not 
doing those things we ought to do, that we begin 
to convince ourselves that we are justified, but in 
all reality we are only belittling ourselves to all 
three. 

It isn’t enough to say hating is wrong and ex- 
cusing ourselves for hating; but we as parents 
must love. It isn’t enough to say cheating is 
wrong; we as parents must be honest. It isn’t 
enough to say, don’t drink; we as parents must 
not drink. It isn’t enough to say that swearing 
or telling of dirty jokes are wrong; we as parents 
must not do either. ‘“‘Whatsoever a man sows, that 
will he reap.” 

The story is told of a young man who stood at 
the bar of justice to be sentenced for forgery. The 
judge had known the young man from childhood, 
for his father had been a famous legal light, and 
his work on the Law of Trusts was the most ex- 
haustive work on the subject. ‘Do you remember 
your father,” asked the judge, sternly, “that father 
whom you have disgraced?” The prisoner an- 
swered, “I remember him perfectly. When I went 
to him for advice or companionship, he would 
look up from his book on the Law of Trusts and 
say ‘Run along, boy, I am busy.’ My father fin- 
ished his book and here I am.” 

The great lawyer had neglected his own trust 
with awful results. 

“Whatsoever a man sows, that will he reap.” 

The task is to make a home good; or to make 
a good home better, and this is done not in pails 
of shallow secular necessities, but in oceans where 
men continually search for God. 

Central to this searching is the practice of some 
kind of family worship. This is admittedly difficult 
in the modern hurry-scurry world, especially when 
it is almost impossible to get all the family together 


Dear Lord, 


Two of your lambs are in my care 

It is for them I make this prayer, 

Let not the smallness of my soul 

Through patience, wear a gaping hole— 
Let not discomfort’s rasping whim 

Bring down my unjust wrath, on them— 
If it be Thy will, please let it be, 

They learn of Thy pure love, through me. 


Amen. 


by Jeanne W. Canaday 
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at one time. But there is one practice which most 
families can maintain; namely the practice of a 
time of worship at each family meal. 

This may be done in several different ways— 
prayer, devotionals taken from such sources as the 
Secret Place or others, reading a passage of the 
Bible, etc. 

The form matters not, but it is most important 
that we worship as a family. 

In addition to worship at the table, any normal 
family can make religion seem a perfectly normal 
part of home life by glorifying the great occasions 
in the family. The birth of a new baby can be a 
time marked by thanksgiving on the part of par- 
ents and older children. Even birthdays and other 
anniversaries can become times of peculiar open- 
ness to the sense of God’s love and presence. 

The death of a grandparent can become the oc- 
casion of a solemn time of quiet prayer for the en- 
tire family circle . . . thanking God for this life. 

Religion is not one single factor in the family 
experience, but it is the mood by which a host of 
common deeds come to have meaning. It is a con- 
tinual searching in all experiences for God’s way 
for our lives, and thus a continuous experience of 
the presence of God and the deeper understanding 
of the full meaning of life. 

A statesman calling on Coleridge began to dis- 
cuss how far a parent ought to interfere with his 
child’s religion. He argued that the only right 
thing was to wait until the boy was old enough to 
decide for himself. Coleridge said nothing, but 
leading him out into the garden, said, “I have, 
since you spoke, decided to change my method of 
gardening, and I should like to ask your practical 
advice about it.” 

“Well, let me hear what it is.” 

“I have decided to wait until August before 
putting any vegetables into the ground, so that the 
garden might decide for itself whether it prefers 
weeds to potatoes.” 

“Whatsoever a man sows, that will he reap.” 


Simple Simon went a fishing 
For to catch a whale 

But all the water that he had 
Was in his mother’s pail. 


: May we not be Simple Simon fishing in a shallow 
pail of secular necessities for whales, but may we 
make our homes oceans of untold depth, as we 
seek to find and know God as a personal Father, 
and untold breadth as we express love for all men. 


PRAYER 


O thou whose will it be that not one of thy 
little ones should perish; watch over and keep, 
we pray thee, thy children; and so manifest 
thyself in our homes that all the children of 
thy church may day by day grow into that 
knowledge of thee in whom alone is life eter- 
nal. Through Jesus Christ our Lord. AMEN. 
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A Modern Parable 


by Don Wilson Basham 


NCE there lived on a peaceful little island in 

the center of the ocean a band of natives 
who were very happy. The island might have 
stayed peaceful and the natives happy had it not 
been for the butter-fingered fish hawk. 

One day this butter-fingered fish hawk was fly- 
ing high over the island carrying a big, fat fish 
which suddenly slipped from his grasp. As luck 
would have it, there were two natives standing on 
the beach below discussing politics, and the fish 
fell right between them. Both natives grabbed 
the fish, each claiming it was his. Finally, one 
snatched it away from the other and ran saying, 
“TJ deserve this fish because my skin is light but 
your skin is dark!” 

Now the natives who lived on the sunny side of 
the island had dark skins and the natives who lived 
on the shady side of the island had light skins. 

Quickly word of what had happened spread over 
all the island. Everyone looked to see what color 
his skin was. Half were light-skinned and half 
were dark-skinned. Since the light-skinned native 
won the fish, all the light-skinned natives were 
proud. Since the dark-skinned native lost the 
fish, all the dark-skinned natives were angry. And 
when half the natives are proud, and half the 
natives are angry, this can mean war. 

Grabbing their clubs and spears the dark-skinned 
natives marched into battle shouting for equal 
rights, but the light-skinned natives were stronger 
and drove all the dark-skinned natives into the sea. 

Peace returned to the little island, and the na- 
tives were wiser now. They knew their skins were 
light and this gave them status in life. The island 
might have stayed peaceful and the natives happy 
had it not been for the butter-fingered fish hawk. 

But one day as two of the light-skinned natives 
were discussing the race question, old Butter- 
fingers flew over and dropped a large fish between 
them. Both men claimed the fish was his. Finally 
one native made off with the fish shouting, “I 
deserve this fish because I live at the north end of 
the island but you’re from the south!” 

True enough, half the light-skinned natives lived 
at the north end of the island and half lived at the 
south end, but until now it had never mattered. 

Quickly the word spread over the island. Since 
the northern, light-skinnmed native won the fish, 
all the northern, light-skinned natives were proud. 
Since the southern, light-skinned native lost the 
fish, all the southern, light-skinned natives were 
angry. And when half the natives are proud and 
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half the natives are angry, this can mean war. 

Grabbing their clubs and spears, the southern, 
light-skinned natives marched into battle shout- 
ing for equal rights, but the northern, light- 
skinned natives were stronger and drove all the 
southern, light-skinned natives into the sea. 

Peace returned to the little island, and the 
natives were wiser now. They knew the best 
natives lived in the north; they knew their skins 
were light, and these things gave them status. 

But it seemed that the butter-fingered fish hawk 
just couldn’t keep from dropping fish between 
natives. And just as sure as he dropped a fish one 
day, war broke out the next. 

Soon the time came when there was only one 
native left on the island. But he had really at- 
tained status in life. He was a genuine, orthodox, 
conservative, aristocratic, upper-crust, curly-haired, 
northern, light-skinned native! 

The only trouble was, there was no one else left 
on the island for him to be superior to. This 
frustrated him so he was almost beside himself. 
He probably would have died from sheer frustra- 
tion had not the butter-fingered fish hawk saved 
him the trouble. For the next fish dropped landed 
on his head. 

So once again peace returned to the little island. 
There were no more wars for there were no more 
problems. There were no more problems for there 
was no one left to have problems. Except the 
butter-fingered fish hawk. And he only had one 
problem. 

He kept dropping his fish. 


Possessor and possessed stand at 
the altar, 

Aliens to the past and to futurity 

With faith in love so strong they 
never falter 

While making deathless vows 
in purity. 

And I pray God that he will temper 
weather 

When two as one take their first 
steps together. 


by Annie Kendall Wilson 
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Editorials 


Definitions 


HEN the Prime Minister of South Africa 

got off the plane in London, where he was 
to attend a meeting of the leaders of all the British 
Commonwealths, he took the offensive at once and 
began to do a little defining. Without being asked, 
he told an assembled crowd that a lot of people 
misunderstood his policy of apartheid. It is nor- 
mally translated into English as “apartness,”’ or 
“‘separateness.”’ 


Mr. Verwoerd said that the above translations 
give a false impression of the way he has planned 
for the three classes of residents, white, colored 
and Negro, to live. “Apartheid” really means 
“neighborliness,” it was said. Not agreeing, the 
other nations of the Commonwealth held aloof 
during the ensuing conference, and the Prime Min- 
ister has announced the withdrawal of South 
Africa into a “separateness” of her own. 


We do not know much about the Afrikaans lan- 
guage, but we have read a few things about neigh- 
borliness in the New Testament. One of its char- 
acteristics does not seem to be the right of one 
neighbor to make all the decisions for the neigh- 
borhood. 


xk * 


We learned from Ed Moseley that you often find 
interesting bits of information, some of which may 
be important, when you are really looking for 
something else. In this manner we were looking 
for “onomatopoeia” the other day and found 
“onion” on the same page. The latter proved much 
more interesting. 


We already knew the onion had “a pungent taste 
and odor,” but did not know that it was a “‘lilia- 
ceous Asiatic plant.” You could live without know- 
ing, or remembering either fact. But do you know 
the derivation of the word, onion? It comes from 
the Latin, unio, meaning “oneness.’”’ Now that’s 
something to think about. 


You don’t have to be a philologist to see the 
words union, and unity, in that Latin word. So! 
Our modern unity movements have something in 
common with onions, do they? Before the ava- 
lanche of letters arrives saying this is correct; 
they have a pungent taste and odor, we can draw 
some more likely comparisons. 

There is a oneness about an onion that is easy 
to observe. Layer upon layer, it has built itself 
to fulness. Each layer protects the one beneath 
it and supports the one above it. Taken alone, a 
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layer of an onion may be good to eat, for those 
who like pungent tastes, but it no longer looks 
like an onion. 


Christian love, as expounded and practiced in 
the New Testament church, was a fellowship close- 
ly knit, like the onion. Each cared for the other. 
Each was a part of the church. The unity of the 
church suffered if any part was weak. Sometimes 
you get the impression that the only characteris- 
tics that some Christians and some churchmen 
have in common with onions is their pungency. 
The love of oneness has disappeared. 


xk 


There is such a thing as begging the issue, as 
it is called in the study of logic. In the field of 
religion this art is practiced by applying terms to 
one’s own doctrines or one’s own church in such 
a way as to imply that the term does not apply 
to other people. There is no outright condemna- 
tion of others but the trap is set for the reader 
or the listener. 

For example, here is an optimistic article in a 
fundamentalist journal about a trip the writer had 
taken. ‘We find,’ he says, “Bible-believing pas- 
tors everywhere we go.” Is this the beginning 
of a paragraph of universal praise for the min- 
istry? Not on your life! The whole purport of 
the article is to warn the readers against what 
is presumed to be the bulk of the ministry. There 
are “Bible-believers’’ everywhere, but they are 
quite a separate lot from the ‘‘clergy” in the usual 
churches. If you agree with the writer, you are 
a “Bible-believer.”” This is the obvious intent of 
the use of the phrase. This is too great an as- 
sumption. It assumes that the mind of the writer 
is the judge of biblical understanding. If you 
don’t agree with him, you are not a “Bible-be- 
liever.” 
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In a similar vein to the above, an announcement 
containing the following sentence was noted in a 
church journal: ‘Perth, the capital of Western 
Australia and a city of 400,000 people has long 
been without a church of the Lord.” Obviously 
there are churches in Perth. But they are not “of 
the Lord’’—and the writer. 


Our most spiritual understanding is all too little, 
but our pretentious corner on God’s care and on 
his church is far too boastful. 
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Supreme Court Backs Decision Barring 
Tuition Payments for Parochial Schools 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The United States Supreme Court refused to 
review a decision of the Vermont State Supreme Court holding that 
it is unconstitutional for a school district to pay tuition for students 
to attend private religious schools, even when the school district does 
not maintain a high school of its own and pays tuition for other stu- 
dents to attend nearby public high schools. 


The court gave no opinion in 
denying a review of the Vermont 
decision, merely noting that 
‘petition for writ of certiorari is 
denied.” 


It means that the decision of the 
Vermont court will be binding so 
far as that state is concerned and 
will be regarded as an important 
precedent in other states. 

The other states will not be 
obliged to follow the Vermont 
court’s reasoning, but will give great 
weight to it since it will be as- 
sumed that if the U. S. Supreme 
Court disagreed with Vermont’s 
constitutional interpretation, it 
would have voted to review the 
case. 


If four of the nine justices vote 
to review a case, a hearing is 
granted. The court gave no indica- 
tion as to whether any of its mem- 
bers voted to review the case. If a 
justice feels strongly about a matter, 
he sometimes makes a note on the 
court orders that he would have 
voted to hear the appeal. None did 
so. 


The case arose when the South 
Burlington School District began 
paying tuition for Catholic students 
to attend Rice Memorial High 
School, a diocesan institution in 
Burlington, and Mount Saint Mary’s 
Academy, a nearby convent school 
for girls. 

C. Raymond Swart and several 
other citizens filed suit, claiming 
this violated separation of Church 
and State, and were granted an 
injunction in Chancery Court re- 
straining the school board from 
making further such payments. The 
Vermont Supreme Court unani- 
mously upheld the injunction. 


Of significance in the case is the 
fact that the Vermont Supreme 
Court based its decision on the First 
Amendment to the Federal Constitu- 
tion rather than on the Vermont 
State Constitution, thus making its 
decision a much broader precedent 
than would otherwise be the case. 
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Florida Disciples Hit 
Religious lsolationists 


MIAMI, FLA.—“Religious isolation- 
ists’ who oppose major mergers of 
denominations were attacked here 
at the 70th annual convention of 
Florida Christian Churches (Dis- 
ciples of Christ). 

Richard L. James, president of 
the state organization and pastor of 
Jacksonville’s Riverside Christian 
Church, said “we must 
whether to be a responsible Chris- 
tian body or only a conglomeration 
of people with a hodgepodge of vary- 
ing beliefs with no desire to assist 
others.” 

He assailed “religious isolationists” 
for accusing liberal Christians of 
being “social gospellers, atheists, 
humanists—and now Communists.” 
To keep this isolationist element 
from controlling the destiny of the 
Church, he said, Disciples should 
revamp their organization on the 
district, state and national level to 
make it “a delegated system instead 
of the present assembly of all in- 
terested persons.” 

(Although Disciples have state 
conventions, an International Con- 
vention of Christian Churches and 
coordination of missionary activities, 
each church is autonomous and is 
bound by no policies or decisions of 
state and national organizations.) 

Dr. James said that current prac- 
tices of the Disciples result in 
provincial decisions on measures 
rather than representative ones be- 
cause of overwhelming attendance 
by those in the area where a con- 
vention is being held. 

At another point in his address he 
advocated abandoning attempts to 
establish a Christian College at Sara- 
sota, Fla., in favor of an effort to 
establish the denomination’s own 
Bible chair at each Florida uni- 
versity and college. 
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1961 Bible Week 


NEw YorK—Erwin D. Canham, 
editor of The Christian Science Mon- 
itor, will serve as national chairman 
for the 21st annual observance of 
National Bible Week, Oct. 16-22. 

The Laymen’s National Committee, 
Inc., is the interfaith group which 
sponsors Bible Week. The theme 
for the observance is: “Read Your 
Bible—Your Finest Hours.” 

Mr. Canham is a writer, radio 
commentator, and public speaker; 
and one of the best-known Amer- 
ican ‘editors. 


Distributing Scriptures 


New YorK—American Bible So- 
ciety distribution of Scriptures 
around the globe reached a rate of 
2,600 per hour in 1960, establishing 
a new record of 23,210,485 pieces 
for the year, it was announced at 
the agency’s 145th annual meeting. 

The total included 1,253,626 Bi- 
bles, 1,925,007 Testaments and 20,- 
031,852 Gospels or portions. They 
were distributed in 75 countries in 
277 languages. 


United Board Session 





—RNS Photo 

New York, N. Y.—DR. CHARLES 
MALIK, former president of the 
United Nations General Assembly 
(center), addressed the annual din- 
ner of the United Board for Chris- 
tian Higher Education in Asia. 
Henry R. Luce, publisher of Time- 
Life Inc. (left), introduced him; and 
Dr. Henry P. Van Dusen, United 
Board president (right), welcomed 
him. Through the board, 15 Prot- 
estant mission agencies in this 
country and Canada assist seven 
colleges and universities, plus stu- 
dent centers, in Asia. 
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Stepped-up Programs 
For Youth Essential 


Census Points Up 
Church Responsibility 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Unless 
churches have an effective program 
to reach those who are under 29 
years of age, they are failing to 
minister to one-half of the United 
States population. 

If they have increased the size 
of their teen-age programs by 70 
per cent in the last decade, they 
are merely keeping pace with the 
population growth, and may be be- 
hind it in some areas. 

Paradoxically, if they have in- 
creased by 50 per cent their min- 
istry to the “golden age” group over 
65, they are only keeping abreast 
of the rising number of elderly peo- 
ple. 

These were among the startling 
and challenging facts laid before 
a conference on “The 1960 Census 
and the Churches” conducted here 


WORLD COUNCIL ASSEMBLY. 
Churches in India, through the Na- 
tional Christian Council, are pre- 
paring for their role as host to the 
Third Assembly of the World Coun- 
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under the auspices of the Bureau 
of Research and Survey of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches. 

A total of 120 national church 
program and planning Officials at- 
tended the two-day session which 
was addressed by government of- 
ficials and church leaders. 


John Sutherland Bonnell 
Resigns N.Y. Ministry 


New YorK—John Sutherland Bon- 
nell, 68, for 26 years pastor of Fifth 
Avenue Presbyterian Church here, 
has resigned. 

His resignation will become 
effective on Jan. 31, 1962. He is 
well known as a radio preacher and 
is now president of the Protestant 
Council of the City of New York. 
He is the preacher for ABC’s Na- 
tional Vespers broadcast. 

The six-foot-three Canadian-born 
minister came to the Fifth Avenue 
Church in 1935. Since then the mem- 
bership of the congregation in- 
creased from 700 to 2,500. 


cil of Churches to be held in New 
Delhi Nov. 18-Dec. 5. The theme 
for the Assembly is “Jesus Christ, 
the Light of the World.” The main 
meetings will be held in the Vigynan 


Geo. Cornell Cited by 


Religious Newswriters 


BuFFALo, N. Y.—George W. Cor- 
nell of New York, religion writer for 
the Associated Press, received the 
1961 James O. Supple memorial 
award of the Religious Newswriters 
Association at RNA’s annual meet- 
ing here. 

The award is given each year “for 
excellence in the reporting of reli- 
gion in the secular press.” 

Cornell, 40, is the first reporter 
for a national wire service to spe- 
cialize in the coverage of religious 
affairs. He joined the AP in 1947 
and in 1951 began writing “Religion 
Today,” the first regular relgion 
feature carried by a wire service. 


Karl Barth Is 75 


BASEL, SWITZERLAND—Congratula- 
tory messages from all parts of the 
world were received here by Dr. 
Karl Barth, internationally re- 
nowned Protestant theologian, on his 
75th birthday. 
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Bhavan Conference Hall (upper 
right). Participants in the As- 


sembly will be limited to about 1,200, 
of whom 625 will be officially ap- 
pointed delegates. 
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by J. Edward Moseley 


E CERTAINLY will not 

only continue to need, but 
will undoubtedly increase the use 
of facilities for residential group 
care of the mentally retarded,” 
says Dr. Gunnar Dybwad, execu- 
tive director of the National As- 
sociation for Retarded Children, 
Inc. 

The Woodhaven Christian 
Home, a residential center for 
needy exceptional persons, to be 
erected near Columbia, Missouri, 
will be the answer of the Chris- 
tian Churches to this much- 
needed ministry to special per- 
sons. 

The new home, nineteenth in 
the network of homes owned and 
operated by The National Be- 
nevolent Association of the 
Christian Churches (Disciples of 
Christ), of St. Louis, Missouri, 
will be erected as soon as suffi- 
cient capital funds are secured 
for this purpose. 

The Woodhaven Home has al- 
ready been incorporated by the 
State of Missouri. The twelve- 
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P. John Hoener and Associates, Architects 


Image of the Woodhaven 
Christian Home 


CHAPEL for Woodhaven Christian Home, to be erected 
near Columbia, Missouri. The Cross Atop the Chapel, 


member board of directors has 
been meeting monthly since last 
October. The chairman is Dr. 
Romans Smith, minister of the 
Swope Park Christian Church, of 
Kansas City. 

“Woodhaven will meet an over- 
whelming need through a unique 
and comprehensive ministry of 
the church through care, treat- 
ment, education and/or training 
for mentally deficient and/or 
physically defective persons,” 
says Dr. Orval D. Peterson, NBA 
president. 

The Woodhaven residential 
center for exceptional persons 
will seek to provide care, treat- 
ment, therapy, training and/or 
education for the following types 
of individuals, on a national in- 
take basis: 

1. Nursing care under medical 
auspices for persons so severely 
handicapped as to require regu- 
lar nursing care. 

2. Needed treatment for excep- 
tional persons suffering from 
combined mental and physical 


to be seen in Columbia, symbolizes this new home. 
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handicaps who can profit from 
infancy on by physical rehabilita- 
tion and therapy. 

3. Provision of education and/ 
or training for retardates—espe- 
cially those of the younger years 
—for several years, as needed, so 
as to help them to be able to re- 
turn to their own families, homes, 
and communities and eventually 
become economically and socially 
self-sufficient. 

These classifications, of course, 
do not cover all types or needs 
of exceptionality. Whatever the 
need, however, the Woodhaven 
program will always seek to de- 
velop each individual’s fullest 
potential. 

The nature of the Woodhaven 
program is suggested by a mid- 
west sanitarium which was re- 
cently converted to a residential 
center for adolescent girl re- 
tardates after operating at a low 
capacity for tubercular patients. 
The medical and nursing staff of 
the “new” retarded residential 
center soon had a number of 








girls, all crib cases, feeding them- 
selves and sitting up. Mere ‘‘cus- 
todial” care became outmoded 
and gave way to treatment and 
therapy by a staff determined to 
do everything possible for the 
general well-being and potential 
locomotion of their patients. The 
first order of business, therefore, 
always became the constant de- 
sire to aid the girls toward more 
self-sufficiency and independence, 
whatever the degree. 

“How do you decide which 
mind is valuable and which is 
without value?” is the pertinent 
question of Charles M. Palmer, 
administrator, since last March 
1, of the Woodhaven Home. 

An exceptional child is one who 
is not normal, who is exception- 
ally dull or retarded. Mental re- 
tardation, a condition, is caused 
by slow growth or impaired men- 
tal development when the intel- 
ligence is well below the average. 
The condition, similar to having 
near-sightedness or partial hear- 
ing, is neither a disease nor al- 
ways obvious. It may originate 
before, during, or after birth. Re- 
tardation limits intellectual 
growth and social adjustment and 
constitutes a lifelong handicap. 
There is no known cure for the 
condition. 

This prospect is what makes 


DANNY, a trainable Mongol- 
oid well-adjusted patient at a 
state school for retardates, 
learning to color. He must 
progress at his own speed, but 
every accomplishment is a vic- 
tory that builds his self- 
esteem. He has two normal 
brothers and a normal sister, 
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MODERN AUDIO EQUIPMENT helps a child with partial hearing to 
learn the art of communication. 


the potential of the Woodhaven 
Christian Home so exciting in the 
face of such tremendous need. 

The exceptional child is first of 
all a child, but one with a handi- 
cap, a problem, or a difference. 

Accommodations in state insti- 
tutions will care for only a small 
number of exceptional persons, 
many of whom need life care. 

All of this means that mental 
retardation and related multiple 
physical handicaps affects hun- 
dreds of thousands and has be- 
come a serious blight on society 
similar to that of leprosy at the 
time of Jesus. 

“Almost every doctor we have 
talked with,” writes a Mongol- 
oid’s mother to the NBA, “is 
aware that here is a need that 
has not been adequately met by 


State or Church.” 

Roman Catholics and Luther- 
ans have developed programs of 
care and service for retardates. 
Disciples of Christ are on a solid 
biblical foundation and supported 
by compelling humanitarian rea- 
sons in undertaking a program 
of care for the neglected and for- 
gotten retarded and physically 
handicapped children. 

The Woodhaven Christian 
Home is the first thrust into this 
needy area of Christian ministry 
by the NBA in behalf of the 
Christian churches. 

Since first announcement of 
plans for Woodhaven was made, 
the number of applications has 
been growing steadily. 

Woodhaven faces a unique op- 
portunity because it will be able 


ADMINISTRATION and educational building for Woodhaven Home. 








to operate adjacent to and con- 
duct its program of care, treat- 
ment, therapy, and education in 
cooperation with and under the 
supervision of the University of 
Missouri. Such a relationship 
between a residential center and 
an educational institution with 
medical, educational, and _ re- 
search facilities and personnel “‘is 
a matter of prime importance,” 
says Dr. Gunnar Dybwad, execu- 
tive director of the National As- 
sociation for Retarded Children, 
Inc. 

It is confidently expected that 
the Woodhaven Christian Home 
will eventually include fifteen or 
more buildings, at a possible cost 
of $5,000,000, or more, by the 
end of the brotherhood’s Decade 
of Decision Program of Advance. 
The big task immediately ahead 
is to secure sufficient capital 
funds to proceed with construc- 
tion of a pre-school-age cottage, 
the administration building with 
instruction facilities, and a serv- 
ice unit. It is hoped that site 
development may begin later this 
year and ground-breaking soon 
thereafter. 

The receipt of $110,628 in Fed- 
eral Hill-Burton grants, made on 
a fifty-fifty matching basis, has 
provided real encouragement to 
the financial program of this new 
home. Large capital gifts are 
now being sought from founda- 
tions. 

Furthermore, many average-in- 
come families are regularly send- 
ing small gifts and others are 
beginning to share in a larger 


PRE-SCHOOL cottage for Woodhaven Christian Home. 






















THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS of the Woodhaven Christian Home (from 

left), Warren Conner, Columbia, Mo., secretary; Norman S. Ellington, 

St. Louis, treasurer; Dr. Romans Smith, Kansas City, chairman; and 
Judge Cullen Coil, Jefferson City, Mo., vice-chairman. 


way with sizable gifts. Some con- 
cerned families have formed a 
club for those whose concern is 
“Just for Kids.” There are no 
initiation fees, no meetings, no 
pledges. Each member sets his 
own dues. Already, several hun- 
dred persons have joined. These, 
and others lining up each week, 
will receive information regularly 
on progress of the new home. In- 
formation concerning how to join 
the “Just for Kids” club may be 
received by writing to the Wood- 
haven Christian Home, P.O. Box 
852, Columbia, Missouri. 

“How can the church,” asks a 
prominent Christian minister, fa- 
ther of a son who was physically 
impaired all of his life, “insist 
that it stands uniquely as the 
body of the compassionate Christ 


if it allows the state to show 
more love to the neediest of 
Christ’s little ones than the 
church shows?” 

This is the important question 
to be answered by all Disciples of 
Christ, both individually and cor- 
porately, in their brotherhood’s 
expanding program of total 
Christian benevolence during the 
1960’s Decade of Decision Pro- 
gram of Advance. 

“The promise of Woodhaven 
means,” a nurse writes to the 
NBA, “that hosts of unknown 
families will find courage as well 
as assistance in facing a heart- 
breaking and difficult task.” 











CHARLES M. PALMER, adminis- 
trator, Woodhaven Christian Home. 
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Who Shares His Guilt? 
A Question of Many 


Eichmann’s Trial 


by Religious News Service 


New YorK—One of the major 
questions posed by religious leaders 
during the trial of Adolf Eichmann 
in Israel was the degree to which 
not only the German people, but 
mankind at large, share the guilt 
involved in the extermination of 
millions of Jews in the Nazi con- 
centration camps of World War Ii. 

A statement issued in New York 
by the American Jewish Committee 
warned that the moral questions of 
the trial are “in danger of being 
beclouded or even brushed aside.” 

It urged therefore that leaders of 
public opinion restore proper em- 
phasis ‘“‘to those issues of conscience 
which have the highest claim on the 
attention of Americans and indeed 
of all mankind.” 

Prominent religious leaders— 
Protestant, Roman Catholic and 
Jewish—are on record as opposed 
to the death penalty for the Nazi 
official whose crimes, according to 
one Jewish spokesman, are of “such 
cosmic proportions that only God 
can mete out adequate punishment.” 

Some of these leaders mean- 
while also have sharply criticized 
Israel’s legal right to bring Ejich- 
mann to trial. 

The question of collective guilt 
—specifically the guilt of the Ger- 
man people—was raised in Germany 
itself immediately after the war in 
1945 when the full horror of the 
ovens and the gas chambers was 
bared by the liberating Allied 
armies for all the world to see. It 
revealed a sharp divergence of opin- 
ion among the country’s Protestant 
leaders, on the one hand, and Ro- 
man Catholic spokesmen, on the 
other. 

The Council of the Evangelical 
Church in Germany (EKID) made 
public a statement voicing “great 
sorrow” that “through us endless 
suffering has been brought to many 
peoples and countries.” 

Commenting on the Eichmann 
trial, America, national Roman 
Catholic weekly published in New 
York, stressed that it was of uni- 
versal rather than of exclusively 
German significance because what 
is really on trial is Nazi racism. 

It said a million Germans went to 
concentration camps before the war 
because of their opposition to Nazi 
racial doctrines and the mass mur- 
der of Jews was only part of a pro- 
gram aimed ultimately at establish- 
ing the “unquestioned supremacy of 
the German race.” 

“The crimes of Eichmann and of 
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the Nazi regime,” the magazine 
said, “were not merely wrongs done 
to the Jews, but, essentially, crimes 
against humanity. . . . It would be 
a setback to all of us if the Eich- 
mann case were to lose its universal 
significance.” 


For Denominationalism 


MIAMI BEACH, FLA.—To eliminate 
all denominations and form one 
Church would result in “moral and 
spiritual tragedy,” Methodist Bishop 
W. Angie Smith of Oklahoma City 
told the annual meeting of the de- 
nomination’s General Board of 
Evangelism here. 

Asserting that the very strength 
of Christianity lies in its denomina- 
tions, he declared: 

“Some men bewail our separa- 
tions and denominational life. They 
speak of the sin of denominations. 
I do not want to be counted in that 
group at all. If we had the power 
to purge all denominations and 
form one Church I believe it would 
result in our greatest weakness and 
ultimately degenerate into a moral 
and spiritual tragedy.” 


Minn. Smut Law 


St. PauL, MINN.—A new obscene 
literature law has been enacted by 
the Minnesota legislature to re- 
place one declared unconstitutional 
recently by a district court. 

The new law makes it a crime to 
“knowingly” exhibit or distribute 
such material. It defines obscene 
literature as follows: 

“Whether to the average person, 
applying contemporary community 
standards, the dominant theme of 
the material taken as a whole ap- 
peals to prurient interests,” a direct 
quotation from the Roth decision in 
the U.S. Supreme Court (1957). 

Violators could be punished by 
fines from $20 to $100 for each of- 
fense. 


Geneva RC’s 


GENEvA—Roman Catholics now 
outnumber Protestants in this 
“City of Calvin,” according to fig- 
ures from the December, 1960, 
Swiss population census quoted by 
the Swiss Evangelical Press Service 
here. 

Of Geneva’s total population of 
nearly 256,000, only about 80,000 
are native Genevese, while 118,000 
are from other parts of Switzer- 
land and nearly 58,000 are for- 
eigners. 

A breakdown of the population 
shows 115,272 are Catholics, and 
108,975 are Protestants. 


New Architectural 
Era for the Church 


By GERALDINE SARTAIN 


PITTSBURGH, Pa.—A new era 
in church architecture is dawn- 
ing. Churches are beginning to 
rise across the American land- 
scape of good contemporary de- 
sign, that are not only functional 
and beautiful, but also interpret 
the lasting values of Christianity. 


They are modern in form; they 
make use of today’s new remark- 
able materials. At the same time 
they speak as eloquently for to- 
day’s living religion as did the 
medieval Gothic cathedral for its 
epoch. 


This was the most significant con- 
clusion to be drawn from three 
days of around-the-clock discussions 
at the 21st National Conference on 
Church Architecture held here April 
18-20. 


Co-sponsors of the annual confer- 
ence were the Church Architectural 
Guild of America and the National 
Council of Churches’ Department of 
Church Building and Architecture. 
Local cooperating bodies were the 
Pittsburgh Area Council of 
Churches, Pittsburgh Chapter of 
American Institute of Architects 
and the Pittsburgh Architectural 
Club. 

Two main speakers, an outstand- 
ing Pennsylvania churchman and 
a well-known Minnesota architect 
pin-pointed in similar words what 
is needed to produce inspired church 
architecture. Simply put, it is the 
love of God in the heart of the de- 
signer. 

Dr. Theophilus M. Taylor, profes- 
sor of New Testament at Pittsburgh 
Theological Seminary, who happens 
also to be a graduate architect, 
phrased it: 


“When the native gifts of an ar- 
tist are brought under the inspira- 
tion and control of the divine Spirit, 
church buildings will be designed 
and produced which will suitably 
express before the world what the 
church is meant to be in the pur- 
pose of God.” 


Edward A. Sovik, Northfield, 
Minn., architect, put it this way: 


“If we want buildings that re- 
flect the love of God, we shall have 
to have designers and building 
committees whose minds are 
warmed and whose spirits are con- 
sumed with the passion and com- 
passion of: Christian love. This is 
not work for lukewarm hearts.” 
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What Is in a Wedding Service? 


YOUNG woman asks, ‘What 

is in a wedding service?” 
This is a good question. All too 
often, people are so excited or so 
concerned over the many details 
accompanying a wedding, they do 
not pause to consider the deep 
meaning of the wedding itself. 


The whole wedding is symbolic. 
It takes place in the front of the 
church, with the couple facing 
not the people but the chancel. 
They are surrounded by family 
and friends. Those who are one’s 
closest friends are asked to share 
such a significant occasion. The 
couple enter by different en- 
trances, but leave hand in hand, 
or arm in arm to share life to- 
gether. 


When the wedding service is 
over, their life is different. In 
the case of the girl, her very 
name has been changed. A legal 
contract has been .formed that 
cannot be broken without great 
trouble. 


They have a new status in the 
community. A new relationship 
has been formed that can lead to 
life’s highest happiness, or some 
of its greatest disappointments. 

The words of the wedding 
service are among the most im- 
portant words anyone will ever 
hear uttered. They imply that 
this is a permanent arrangement. 
The couple pledge each to the 
other ‘‘to have and to hold, from 
this day forward, for better or 
worse, for richer or poorer, in 
sickness or in health, to love and 
to cherish, till death do us part.” 
Only as the couple enter the re- 
lationship with the firm inten- 
tion that this shall be a per- 
manent relationship, can the 
marriage have any firm founda- 
tion. 
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There is no magic in the wed- 
ding service. It is the meaning 
the people give to the words that 
give it value. They pledge ‘“‘to 
love and to cherish”—this means 
to be understanding, at times to 
be forgiving. It means to share, 
to think of the other ahead of 
oneself. 


There are very realistic state- 
ments in the wedding service. 
It is with real meaning that such 
words as “for better or for 
worse” are included. It takes 
more than romance to make a 
home. Romance is fine and should 
be continued in marriage, but a 
couple also has to make deci- 
sions, face problems, resolve dif- 
ferences, overcome difficulties. 
Only thus can a home survive all 
of the realities that beset every 
family. 

When one reads the wedding 
service, he is aware that this is 
a religious service. It is “‘accord- 
ing to God’s holy ordinance” that 
a wedding service is conducted, 
and “Whom God hath joined to- 
gether, let not man put asunder.” 
The wedding usually closes with 
a prayer which is the way a wed- 
ding should close, and a home 
should begin. The recognition of 
God, the practice of prayer, 
should then continue in the home. 
Many people want to be married 
in a church, and then all too 
often forget or neglect the church 
thereafter. 

All of this is to say that reli- 
gion is the foundation of the 
home. This does not mean merely 
religious observances. It means 
basic inner attitudes of faith and 
trust and love. This is what 
makes a home. When the wed- 
ding service leads to this, it leads 
to life’s greatest privilege. 


The Gifted Child 


A brilliant young teen-age girl 
surprised her mother by asking 
the question, “Mother, do you 
think I will ever have a friend?” 

Her mother, unaware of such 
feelings, said, ‘But you do have 
many friends.” 

The girl replied, “I mean a real 
friend who likes the things I 
like, who understands the way I 
feel.” 

This is one of the problems 
of the gifted child. Because of 
his brilliance, he is often so ad- 
vanced over others of his age, 
that he lives in a different world, 
has different interests—his very 
vocabulary is different. His very 
superiority in things intellectual 
may separate him from his peer 
group, and for the adolescent 
there can be no greater evil. 

Religiously, he is more _ in- 
clined to raise questions sooner, 
and questions of a deeper and 
more profound nature. All too 
often, such questions go unan- 
swered. Too frequently, they are 
told to “forget it,” or ‘someday 
you’ll understand,” or worse yet, 
“You shouldn’t ask such ques- 
tions.” 

But he wants to know now, 
and he should never be made to 
feel there is anything wrong with 
asking such questions. The re- 
sult is that some church school 
classes and some youth groups 
don’t meet the needs of the gifted 
at all. 

It does not mean that we must 
have specific answers for all of 
his questions. It does mean he 
needs to feel there is someone 
who will stand beside him in 
the search. He needs to feel there 
is someone who understands. He 
needs to be challenged so that 
these unusual talents of his will 
be dedicated to the common good, 
and not wasted or expended on 
selfish or unimportant issues, or 
even used to harm. 

When any _ church = school 
teacher, youth sponsor, pastor, or 
parent is fortunate enough to 
have one gifted boy or one gifted 
girl in his care, he should see it 
as a very high privilege, and a 
sacred trust. 
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Scripture: Ecclesiastes 12:1-8; 
2 Timothy 4:7-8. 


ODAY we are studying a sec- 
acs lesson from the Book of 
Ecclesiastes to see if we can dis- 
cover the writer’s answer to the 
problem of life. You will re- 
member that the impression we 
gained from last Sunday’s lesson 
was that he didn’t see much aim 
or purpose to living. In contrast 
to his view, we have two verses 
from Paul’s letter to Timothy, 
as a closing reference. 

The first expression, in Ecclesi- 
astes 12 is a very familiar one: 
“Remember also your Creator in 
the days of your youth.” How 
many times we have used that 
as a challenge to young people 
to give their lives to God. It is 
fortunate that we stop with this 
first phrase when we are talking 
to young people today, for the 
Preacher has some very pessi- 
mistic things to say following 
this word of good advice. 

He sees no good outcome to 
life. He is not advising adherence 
to a belief in God during one’s 
youthful days so that he will be 
well prepared to worship God 
when he is old. The feeling is 
just the opposite. One ought to 
do this while he is young ‘before 
the evil days come.” 

This phrase does not have in it 
any idea of having a good time 
while you can. The Preacher 
believes in God but he also thinks 
that the conditions of life are so 
terrible that one may easily lose 
his faith in God when he grows 
old. Therefore, youth is the time 
to express one’s faith. 

There isn’t very much use for 
us to go through all the phrases 
in verses 2-6. They are pictures 
of conditions as the writer feels 
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they will be as the days come 
and go. I suppose several of the 
phrases are a description of the 
human body itself. The ‘keepers 
of the house” and “the strong 
men,” and ‘‘the grinders, the win- 
dows, the doors on the streets” 
are all references to parts of the 
body. They could mean the hands 
and arms, the legs, the teeth, the 
eyes and the ears. 

There is also reference to the 
high voice of old age and the 
fear of high places. I imagine the 
almond tree blossoms and the 
grasshopper refer to the pleasant 
times in the spring time of life. 

There is an expression which is 
picked up in the New Testament 
and given new meaning. ‘The 
dust returns to earth as it was” 
is a view that is also Christian. 
But the last half of the verse, 
“the spirit returns to God who 
gave it” doesn’t carry with it the 


by the Editor 


idea of personal survival of one’s 
spirit. 

If the New Testament concept 
of personal life after death were 
meant by the Preacher he surely 
could not have followed the state- 
ment with the next one which 
is a repetition of what he had 
said before. The summary of this 
whole view is: “all is vanity” 
(verse 8). 

Call to mind again the mean- 
ing of the word vanity in the 
Hebrew. It means ‘‘emptiness” or 
“without meaning.” That is the 
final judgment of Ecclesiastes on 
life. It isn’t a very pleasant pic- 
ture, especially in the light of our 
Christian concept of life. 

Looking back, we can see two 
things of value in his view of 
life. One is that one ought to do 
the daily work well and take joy 
in the successes of life, year by 
year. The other point is that he 
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believes in God and advises us to 
remember him, especially in 
youth. These are values and they 
ought to be considered. 

When we turn to Paul’s think- 
ing about the end of life we find 
it much more optimistic. He had 
lived a great deal at the time he 
wrote to Timothy. He was still 
using athletic comparisons to ex- 
plain his concept of life. He had 
fought “the good fight’? and he 
had “finished the race.” He had 
no regrets and he was looking 
forward to “a crown of right- 
eousness.”’ 

There is certainly every in- 
dication in the writing of Paul 
that he expected a continuation 
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WO views of life have been 
‘auenees as that of the tramp 
or that of the pilgrim. The first 
view is illustrated in the story 
of the two tramps who were seen 
one morning looking first in one 
direction and then in another. 
When a passer-by inquired as to 
where they were going, one of 
them replied: “We don’t know 
yet.. We are trying to locate the 


wind. We always travel with 
the wind.” The second view is 
illustrated in the life of the 


Apostle Paul as we have noted 
in the consideration of the Scrip- 
ture for our lesson. He was a 
true Christian pilgrim. 

Are there not people who just 
amble through life? They “travel 
with the wind.” They have no 
particular destination in view. 
They take the way of least re- 
sistance. They seek to avoid life’s 
common tasks. They do not ac- 
cept any of the responsibilities 
in the life of the Church or in 
the life of the community that 
they can possibly avoid. They 
are aimless and shiftless. They 
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of his personal life after the 
death of the physical body. Life 
was not emptiness to him. Every- 
thing he had been doing here was 
building up to the great day 
when “the righteous judge” will 
appear (verse 8). 

Paul also held out a similar 
hope for “all who have loved his 
appearing.” This eternal life is 
a universal offering of those who 
are willing to believe as Paul 
believed and to live as he had 
lived. No difficulty should be so 
great that it would keep a person 
from keeping the faith. 

Yes, there are certainly two 
views of life expressed in these 
texts. I have read explanations 


Meaning for Today 


by John Thompson 


pretty well qualify for the role 
of tramp. 

There are other people of whom 
we think as pilgrims. They know 
where they are going. They are 
possessed by a great purpose. 
They are under the spell of a 


“magnificent obsession.” They 
are on a pilgrimage. They are 
looking for that “city, whose 


builder and maker is God.” 
Why is it that people can pretty 
well be divided into these two 
classes—tramp or pilgrim? What 
makes the difference in their 
lives? Is not the difference a 
matter of purpose? The pilgrim 
is possessed by a great and noble 
purpose to which he gives him- 
self. The life of the tramp may 
not be entirely without purpose, 
but it lacks a worthy purpose. 
How a great purpose helps to 
keep a life on course is illustrated 
in the life of the Apostle Paul. 
He suffered tribulation upon 
tribulation, persecution again and 
again; he was beaten many 
times; he was imprisoned often. 
But none of these things caused 


of Ecclesiastes, written by those 
who are determined on what they 
call “a level Bible.” There can 
be no different views expressed 
by the writers, according to this 
idea. I see no reason for modern 
man to re-interpret the Bible and 
try to make it say something it 
does not say. What a wonderful 
thing it is that we can see a new 
and more perfect concept of God 
in Paul than we saw in the 
Preacher. This makes the Bible 
mean more instead of less. God 
had a perfect revelation to bring 
through Jesus Christ that he did 
not bring through the prophets 
or through the Proverbs or 
through the Preacher of old. 


him to lose his sense of direction. 
He was discouraged at times, but 
his “high calling of God in Christ 
Jesus” kept him on his course, 
and therefore as he came to the 
end of his pilgrimage he was able 
to say in the spirit of real tri- 
umph, “I have kept the faith, I 
have finished the course.” 

One of the reasons that the 
emphasis of our lesson is so 
urgently needed today is that 
modern man is faced with the 
prospect of living longer but noth- 
ing to live for. There are many 
who retire and discover that 
actually they have really had 
nothing for which to live except 
their job, and now that they are 
separated from it either volun- 
tarily or through forced retire- 
ment, they find themselves with 
nothing for which to live. For 
such a person life disintegrates 
very rapidly. For such a person 
life has been disintegrating all 
along. 

In our earlier years we need to 
build our life on those great 
purposes that are found in God, 
and we need to have a real ex- 
perience of those resources of 
divine wisdom and_e strength 
through which we can make the 
necessary adjustments through 
all of life’s changes and at last 
experience death not as one de- 
feated but as a “conqueror, yea 
more than a conqueror through 
him who loved us and gave him- 
self for us.” 
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by Bessie M. Barker 


IHE evening sunshine cast long shadows from 

the gas pumps when Rosemary Kemp left the 
bus at the service station. Jack Burrell, her 
friend Lyddie’s husband, was there to meet her, 
with an excited four-year-old Junior. 

At the farm she received a warm welcome, and 
ate heartily of the lunch ready for her. Sleep 
claimed Junior, and returning from tucking him 
into bed, Lyddie looked about her. 

“Things are rather untidy, Rosemary, but .. .” 

“Oh, Lyddie,” Rosemary spoke eagerly, “I’ve 
brought a booklet that will help you organize 
your work, and especially with the baby com- 
ing .. .” she was interrupted by Jack’s deep, 
hearty laughter. 

“An article I read along that line helped me 
through a whole day once, imagining the author in 
some of the spots I found. At times all you can do 
is to roll with the punches.” 

“But ...’’ and Rosemary gave up. She would 
talk to Lyddie alone tomorrow. Jack was such 
a tease. 

The silence of the farm was strange, but Rose- 
mary was soon asleep, only to wake with a start. 
The eastern sky was alight and someone was at 
her door. 


“Rosemary,” Jack’s voice was urgent. “I don’t 
like to disturb you, but I’ll have to take Lyddie to 
the hospital.” 

In an instant she was out of bed and into her 
dressing-gown. Lyddie greeted her with a smile. 

“What a hostess I turned out to be! Could you 
take care of Junior till Jack comes back?” 

“Why, of course!” 

Rosemary waved cheerfully as the car drove off, 
and briskly reentered the house. Jack had done 
the milking and two pails of milk stood beside the 
still-humming separator. She glanced at a sheet 
of paper on the table. Jack had written a list of 
things that should be done. Rosemary set the 
items neatly in order, happy at the thought of or- 
ganization practice. Junior wakened and whim- 
pered for his mother, but breakfast cheered him. 
Across the yard she could hear the increasing de- 
mands of other young things for food. Jack had 
told her to phone their neighbor, Russ Markell, 
and she eyed the telephone tentatively, but then 
tied one of Lyddie’s big aprons around her and 
set out with the milk, followed by Junior. 

The calves were enthusiastically hungry, long 
pink tongues thrusting in and out seeming to cork 
up and release coaxing bawls. She set down the 
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pails and bent to unfasten the gate. 

“My daddy doesn’t do that,” Junior commented 
bluntly. 

“But I can’t lift the pails over.” The hook 
yielded and she stepped inside. In an instant both 
her shoes were flooded with milk as two small 
muzzles plunged deep. As they finished, Rose- 
mary succeeded in freeing the pails and turned to- 
ward the gate, but felt a tug that told her one of 
the avid little mouths had laid hold of her apron 
tie. As she essayed to slip through the gate one 
calf did what came naturally, and a vigorous bunt 
sent her staggering. Both calves rushed through 
the opening, and, clutching pails with one hand 
and snatching up Junior under the other arm she 
dashed for the house, only to feel the calves re- 
attaching themselves as they paced her. 

With the help of Queenie, the Burrell collie, 
she managed to pen the calves again, and fed the 
chickens, commenting gaily to Junior: 

“We're getting along wonderfully, aren’t we?” 

“You haven’t fed the bespotted old sow yet.” 

“The what?” 

“The bespotted old sow—Daddy calls her that. 
Listen at her yelling.” 

The mother was standing on her hind legs, her 
fore members hooked over the top rail as she 
emitted a torrent of complaint skywards, while her 
family added their quota to the uproar. Rosemary 
found the barrel of pigfeed, with Junior’s guidance, 
but paused in doubt. 

“Now, how much will I give them?” she queried, 
half aloud. “Maybe a pailful for the sow, and 
the little ones aren’t big enough to hold very much, 
perhaps a pint ... and there are eight of them... 
two pints make a quart and two quarts... oh, 
dear, I don’t know the size of the pail... I’ll just 
guess.” 

Profiting by her experience with the calves, she 
climbed the rails and dumped the food over, squeal- 
ing in protest as one tiny porker clamped his teeth 
on her toeless shoe. In the house again, she went 
to the telephone, only to find the line dead. She 
was on her own! 

“Well, Junior, I think I’ll bake some biscuits. 

“My mamma was going to wash my T-shirt to- 
day.” 

““Yes—yes.”’ 

Rosemary laundered the shirt and the shorts 
and socks Junior indicated, finishing with the apron 
on which the calves had fastened their hopes. 
With a cooky, Junior watched her start her bis- 
cuits, but spoke thickly just as she reached for the 
cutter: 

“Pigs, Auntie Rosemary ... pigs!” 

“Pigs? This little pig went to market?” 

“No .. . them’s there!” and she spun to meet 
the beady, white-lashed gaze of the sow beyond the 
rose-pink disc of snout against the screen door, 
little snouts deployed around it like buttons ready 
to be sewn on. Seizing the broom, she rushed out, 
Junior in close pursuit with the rolling pin for a 
weapon. Surprised, the sow made off at a lum- 
bering gallop, her resounding “shunk . . . shunk” 


a signal for her family to follow, tossing their little 
hams about in gay abandonment in the erratic 
coursing of their kind. Rosemary ran one way, 
Junior another, while Queenie and her pups criss- 
crossed madly, the small dogs vocally jubilant in 
their belief that they were at last playing in the 
big league. Then as the family disappeared and 
the dogs returned, tongues dangling happily, Rose- 
mary again gathered courage. 

“Tll finish my biscuits now . .. oh, dear to good- 
ness!” 

Finding the door ajar the cat, Fudgie, with her 
four kittens, had infiltrated and were dining hap- 
pily on the biscuit dough. Then, in a mad scramble 
to escape, they pushed the remaining white mass 
to the floor. The temporary cook could only clear 
up the mess and proceed to peeling potatoes for 
dinner. Summoned by Junior’s shrill call, she 
found the pups swinging on the garments hanging 
on the line, while already Junior’s T-shirt was 
undergoing mayhem in the pool of mud where the 
pigs had tipped a pail of water. Queenie and her 
family departed hastily to a less hazardous area. 

At the last moment before the meal, reminded by 
Junior, Rosemary set out to get some lettuce from 
the garden. An hour ago she had admired the 
green rows, but now the garden had been in- 
vaded by a solid phalanx of ducks, last seen pad- 
dling blissfully in the pond. The mother quacked 
authoritatively, the ducklings wagged their little 
sterns in unison, and their tiny broad beaks made 
short work of pruning. 

At last dinner was over and Junior curled up for 
his afternoon nap. Rosemary washed the dishes 
and sat down for a few moments of rest. She 


would do some of Lyddie’s mending and... but 
... it couldn’t be... nearly four o’clock! 
A warning “groo... groo” gave token that the 


pigs were again in the offing; Queenie’s pups de- 
posited a not-too-recently-deceased muskrat on the 
step; Junior fell from the verandah and bumped 
his forehead, Fudgie’s kittens ambushed a garter 
snake, the calves needed milk! When she set out 
the pail of dishwater to be carried to the pigs, the 
ducks clambered to the doorstep and launched 
themselves for a swim. The day was drawing to a 
close . . . But there was the welcome sight of 
Jack Burrell’s car coming up the lane. Junior 
shouted happily, and his father’s face beamed. 

“Mamma has a little baby sister for you, sonny 
... yes, Lyddie’s fine, Rosemary. Thanks for hold- 
ing the fort ... but what kind of a circus is this?” 

Drawn by the familiar voice, life was converging 
on the house yard. From their pen the calves set 
up fresh bawling; the sow lumbered up, piglets at 
heel; Queenie and the pups flung themselves 
against their master; Fudgie brought her kittens 
from safari, one trailing a dead lizard; the ducks 
quacked happily in the slush where they had at last 
succeeded in overturning the pail. Rosemary drew 
a long breath: 

“Jack ... it’s just been ... it’s just been babies, 
babies everywhere!” 





William H. Mawson, 
59-Year-Old Texas 
Pastor, Shot to Death 


Minister Slain by 
Teen-age Hoodlum 


PETTUS, TEXAS—William H. 
Mawson, 59, minister of First 
Christian Church here, was shot 
and killed by a teen-age hitch- 
hiker May 11. 


According to news story in the 
San Antonio Express, District At- 
torney John Flynn charged that the 
killing was done by a 16-year-old 
youth from Normanna, Texas. The 
youth is reported to have said that 
he killed the minister because “he 
wouldn’t give me his car.” 

Flynn said John Cantu admitted 
shooting the minister three times 
after Mr. Mawson had picked up the 
hitch-hiking youth on the highway 
between here and Normanna. 

Mr. Mawson, who was for many 
years a Methodist missionary in 
Calcutta, India, was ordained to the 
Christian Church ministry at Cen- 
tral Christian Church, El Paso, 
Texas, on March 22, 1953. 

Other pastorates where he has 
served included: First Christian 
Church, Atoka, Okla., and First 
Christian Church, Kermit, Texas. 


Milton Potee New President 


Minnesota Convention 
Urges Youth Support 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—Support of 
church youths even when they op- 
pose the status quo was urged by the 
Minnesota Convention of Christian 
Churches in a resolution adopted at 
its centennial meeting at First 
Christian Church here. 

The Disciples group said churches 
of the denomination should ‘come 
to the aid of their youth morally 
and, if necessary, financially, if their 
expression of idealism causes them 
hardship which affects them emo- 
tionally or financially.” 

Another resolution called for con- 
tributions to help build the proposed 
million dollar Minnesota Protestant 
Center in Minneapolis. It said the 
center “will serve as a visible symbol 
of the spiritual unity of the Protes- 
tant churches of our state.” 


Milton Potee, lay member of 
Audubon Park Christian Church, 
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of the Brotherhood 


Minneapolis, was elected president 
of the convention, succeeding Mrs. 
Forrest L. Richeson, wife of the 
minister of First Church here. 


TCU Chancellor Elected 
Ft. Worth Council Pres. 


FortT WorTH—Texas’- Christian 
University Chancellor M. E. Sadler 
was elected president of the Fort 
Worth Area Council of Churches for 
1961-62 at the eighth annual As- 
sembly of the Council held recently 
at First Presbyterian Church here. 

In point of service, Dr. Sadler is 
the oldest chief executive officer of 
a major institution of higher learn- 
ing in the Southwest. He became 
president in 1941 and, as chancellor 
since the fall of 1959, continues to 
lead TCU, guiding the university 
through its greatest period of ex- 
pansion. From 1700 students in 
1941, it has grown to more than 
8500. Endowment has_ increased 
from some $4,000,000 to around $22,- 
400,000. Twenty-four buildings have 
been constructed, renovated or ac- 
quired at a cost of over $22,000,000. 
The university’s physical plant is 
now valued at over $26,000,000. 


Mississippi Convention 


GULFPORT, MIss.—The 1961 State 
Convention of Mississippi Christian 
Churches was held here on April 
21-23. Roy S. Hulan, minister of 
First Church, Jackson, was presi- 
dent. 

Principal speakers for the assem- 
bly were W. Earl Waldrop, minister 
of Central Church, San Antonio, 
Texas; Hoke S. Dickinson, associate 
secretary of Unified Promotion, In- 
dianapolis; and Clarence B. Wil- 
liams, missionary to the Congo. 

The convention theme was “God’s 
Purpose, Our Imperative.’ 

Fred E. Carl, laymen from Green- 
wood, was elected president of the 
1962 convention to be held in Vicks- 
burg. Wendell Carr, minister of 
Westmont Church, Jackson, was 
elected first vice-president and will 
serve as program chairman.—Navu- 
VICE G. KIRKPATRICK 


J. C. Lappin Dies 


ENID, OKLA, (Bulletin) —John Cur- 
tis Lappin, 83, of Fairfield, Jll., for 
34 years on the faculty of Phillips 
University here, died in Fairfield 
May 14. 

He was the brother of the late 
S. S. Lappin. 


Services in Congo 


by Don McMillan 


COQUILHATVILLE, CoNGO—There was 
a special service in English and 
French here on Easter Sunday for 
United Nations personnel and others 
of this city. Held in the new Dis- 
ciples of Christ Church here, at- 
tendance was about 800. 


At two earlier services, when the 
Congolese language was used, the 
attendance was about 5,000. 

In attendance at the English- 
French service were many Ethio- 
pian soldiers and officers and in 
lesser numbers Canadians, Dutch, 
Swedes, Haitians, Indians, Chinese 
from Formosa, Congolese and Amer- 
ican missionaries. 

Ben Hobgood, the Christian 
Church missionary minister here, 
presided at the latter service. He 
read the scripture in English while 
James Bakumba, an associate min- 
ister of the church, read the Scrip- 
ture in French. 

The Easter message was brought 
by Richard Taylor, principal of the 
School of Theology at Bolenge. 


Helping Blind to See 
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DR. LILLY M. MATHEWS of Lud- 
hiani, Punjab, is a promising young 
Kerala ophthalmologist trained by 
the Disciples’ cooperating Christian 
Medical College through the aid of 
friends in America. Victor C. Rambo, 
M.D., reports that Dr. Mathews is a 
“great help” in giving sight to the 
blind and in prevention of blindness 
in India. 
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Spring Convention 
Held at Longview 


Texas District May 
Be Delegate Assembly 


LONGVIEW ‘TEXAS—The _ annual 
Spring convention of District 14 
Texas Churches was held here April 
23. 

The afternoon session was held in 
the new Woodland Church, J. E. 
Montgomery, host minister. Ben 
F. Hearn, Jr., the Kilgore minister, 
was president. Edward Elridge, di- 
rector of development, Jarvis Chris- 
tian College, was the main speaker. 
The Jarvis Quartet brought special 
music. 


The convention voted during the 
business session to study the possi- 
bility of making the district con- 
vention a delegate meeting similiar 
to the state convention. The district 
cabinet will bring a report during 
the next spring convention. 


Among others on the afternoon 
program were William Hardegree, 
minister, Gladewater church; Mrs. 
Henry McGrede, Jr., First Church, 
Longview; Charles Faires, minister, 
Mineola Church; W. H. Smith, 
Corsicana Church, president, Chris- 
tian Youth Foundation, Athens; 
Mrs. Alvin Wright, First Church, 


Palestine, district secretary, CWF. 

The youth session was held at 
First Church during the afternoon. 
The district youth choir presented 
special music during the evening 
worship.—RoBERT D. MATHENY, Jack- 
sonville, Texas. 


I. N. McCash Dies 


CoLuMBIA, Mo. (Bulletin)—Isaac 
Newton McCash, president emeritus 
of Phillips University, Enid, Okla., 
died here, May 20. 

President of Phillips from 1916 
until 1938, Dr. McCash would have 
been 100 years old on June 5. 


TCU Institute June 6-16 


Fort WorTH—A two-week insti- 
tute for church leaders begins June 
6 at Brite College of the Bible, 
Texas Christian University. 

Titled “The Minister, the Church 
and Our Changing Society,” the in- 
stitute is designed to help ministers 
guide their- churches “in meeting 
the urgent challenge and opportu- 
nity or rapidly changing patterns in 
racial, religious and ethnic relation- 
ships.” 

The major guest lecturer this year 
will be Dr. Gordon W. Lovejoy, a 
professor of sociology at Guilford 
College and Woman’s College, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina. 


Congolese Educator Sees New Book on the Congo 





CONGOLESE SCANS BOOK.—Emile Disengomoka, a leading educator in 
the Republic of the Congo, right, scans Congo Crisis and Christian Mission, 
a new book by Robert G. Nelson, executive secretary of the Department 
of Africa of the United Christian Missionary Society. Mr. Disengomoka, 
president of the board of managers of the Congo Polytechnic Institute, 
visited Missions Building while he was in Indianapolis studying secondary 


schools and colleges. 


Nelson’s book, published by the Bethany Press, gives 


background information about Congo and American missions there and 
interprets recent events in the new nation. 
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Classified advertisements are accepted at the rate of 


25c per word, subject to editorial approval. 


Minimum 
charge $5.00. 





Brazil Mission Drops 
Ties With Convention 


INDIANAPOLIS—Brazil Christian 
Mission, an enterprise supported by 
direct gifts from individuals and 
churches, is severing its ties with 
the International Convention of 
Christian Churches. 

The mission, which began report- 
ing through the convention’s annual 
assembly 12 years ago, announced 
its decision as “purely an action of 
doctrinal conviction.” 

Gaines M. Cook, executive sec- 
retary of the convention, announced 
the withdrawal of Brazil Christian 
Mission and released a statement 
issued by the mission’s board of 
representatives. 

The statement declares that the 
Brazil mission is withdrawing be- 
cause it cannot “conscientiously and 
whole heartedly support” some of 
the agencies that report to the In- 
ternational Convention. 

The conviction of the mission 


“makes impossible endorsement of 
some reporting agencies which 
either condone or advocate the 


practice of ‘open membership’ and 
uniting with denominations on a 
compromising rather than a Scrip- 
tural basis.” 


Membership policies of the Chris- 
tian Churches are made by each 
congregation, both in the United 
States and in mission fields. 


The action of the Brazil mission’s 
board of representatives was taken 
April 19. 


The Board of Representatives of 
the Brazil Christian Mission approved 
the withdrawal the day before a 
scheduled conference about the pos- 
sibility of incorporating the Brazil 
Christian Mission in the work of the 
United Christian Missionary Society. 


“We regret that Brazil Christian 
Mission has decided to cease re- 
porting to the international con- 
vention,” Dr. Cook said, “especially 
in the light of negotiations toward a 
closer cooperation in brotherhood 
life.’ 





Bluefield Church Furniture Co., Inc. 
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Drake University in 
Expansion Program 


Construction Begins on 
Two Residence Buildings 


Des MOINES, IowA—Expansion 
here of the Drake University 
campus is under way with the 
construction of two new student 
residences. The contracts, total- 
ing $1,864,831, call for a student 
residence for men and an apart- 
ment building for married stu- 
dents. 


Dr. Henry G. Harmon, president 
of the university, said, “These two 
buildings will provide Drake with 
much needed student living space. 
Our present dormitories are already 
filled for the fall semester. We are 
able to accept only those new stu- 
dents who can live at home.” 

A prominent architectural feature 
of the new student residence, which 
will accommodate 325 men, will be 
the use of bay windows on the up- 
per three floors. This will permit 
a window seat for each room which 
will be furnished with dresser-desks, 
book shelves, beds, bulletin boards, 
mirrors and wardrobe closets. 

The five-story apartment for mar- 
ried students will have 47 units: 31 
one-bedroom apartments and 16 two- 
bedroom apartments. 

Construction of the two buildings 
is being financed largely through a 
$1,825,000 self-liquidating loan 
awarded to Drake by the Federal 
Housing and Home Finance Agency. 


President Harmon also announced 
that the “$5,000,000 for Drake” cam- 
paign, which began 18 months ago, 
has passed the $3,400,000 mark in 
pledges and gifts. 


92 Students Use ND 
Loan Fund at ACC 


WILSON, N. C.—WNinety-two stu- 
dents of Atlantic Christian College 
here have borrowed $37,484.23 since 
July 1, 1960, through the National 
Defense Loan Fund to continue 
their college education, it was re- 
ported by Milton L. Adams, business 
manager of the college. 

The loans were made available in 
1958 with passage of Public Law 
85-864, known most commonly as 
the National Defense Education Act. 
Atlantic Christian College has par- 
ticipated in the loan program since 


its inception. 

Since the beginning of the pro- 
gram ACC has made loans to 140 
students totaling $77,535.49. These 
loans were made from a fund avail- 
able to the College of $84,939.89 of 
which the Federal government con- 
tributed $76,445 and ACC contrib- 
uted $8,493.89. 


Faculty Seminar 


EmporiA, KAN.—A faculty seminar 
in religion has been organized here 
with participating professors from 
Kansas State Teachers’ College and 
College of Emporia campuses. 

There are some 16 participating 
professors representing a cross-sec- 
tion of the academic community. 

The group is sponsored through 
the campus ministry program of 
First Christian Church here. James 
T. Grooms is campus minister. 

The stated purpose of the seminar 
is “to provide a religious encounter 
in depth with the objective in mind 
to further our understanding and to 
strengthen our beliefs regarding the 
philosophy and teaching of religion 
and education so that we might con- 
serve and build spiritual values on 
the modern campus.” 

It is the feeling of the group that 
the moral influence of such a semi- 
nar will do much to strengthen a 
campus ministry program. 


Honorary Degrees 
Presented by C-S 


CANTON, Mo.—Three honorary de- 
grees were awarded at the 105th 
commencement of Culver-Stockton 
College which was held here May 
28. 

The recipients were United States 
Senator Edward V. Long of Bowling 
Green, Mo.; University of Missouri 
President Elmer Ellis of Columbia, 
Mo.; and George I. Myers, minister 
of South Street Christian Church, 
Springfield, Mo. 


New Book by Dean Hall 


FortT WorTH, 'TEXAS—Colby D. 
Hall is the author of a new book 
titled Gay Nineties. The book de- 
scribes college life at old Add-Ran 
Christian College, Waco, Texas, dur- 
ing the gay nineties. The college 
was later moved here and became 
Texas Christian University. 

Dr. Hall served on the TCU fac- 
ulty as professor of Latin, Greek, 
Bible and church history. From 
1914 until 1957 he was dean of 
Brite College of the Bible. 


Bequest of $400,000 


Presented to Hiram 


Hiram, OnI0—Hiram College 
here is the recipient of a $400,000 
bequest from the Florence A. 
Hamilton estate of Cleveland. 


The bequest, to be known as The 
Florence A. Hamilton Fund, was be- 
queathed by Miss Hamilton, de- 
scendant of the prominent Cleve- 
land family, who died last year. 

Miss Hamilton’s will bequeathed 
one-fifth of her estate to Hiram 
College with the stipulation that the 
funds “be held, invested, managed 
and reinvested in perpetuity by its 
board of trustees and the income 
therefrom used in such manner for 
the benefit of the college as the 
board of trustees may from time to 
time determine.” 

A check for $210,000 was received 
this week from the executor of the 
estate, while a sum of $5,000 was 
received earlier. 


Appointed Lecturers 


NASHVILLE, TENN.—Wayne Bell, 
minister here at Vine Street Chris- 
tian Church, and Frank Drowota, 
minister of Woodmont Christian 
Church here, have been appointed 
lecturers in Disciples of Christ polity 
on the staff of Vanderbilt Divinity 
School effective next Sept. 1. 





A HAND WOOD CARVING of Hol- 
man Hunt’s “Light of the World” 
was recently presented to Eureka 
College by the family of Dr. R. E. 
Hieronymus, a former president of 
the school. The carving was pre- 
sented at a chapel service and 
among the participants were (from 
left): Ira W. Langston, president of 
Eureka; Robert Hieronymus, son of 
the former president; Mrs. R. E. 
Hieronymus; and Rex Hieronymus, 
another son, who made the presen- 
tation. 
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Disciples Involved in Giant Merger 


New Zealand 
News Letter 
by A. L. Haddon 


DUNEDIN, N. Z.—Union negotia- 
tions betwegn Presbyterian, Method- 
ist, Congregationalist and Churches 
of Christ representatives have 
reached the stage when a first draft 
of the Basis of Union is before the 
churches. 

National assemblies and confer- 
ences of the four bodies have given 
general approval and sent the docu- 
ment to congregations and presby- 
teries for study. 


The Basis shows a great area of 
agreement and, where there is non- 
agreement, as in the practice of 
baptism, both positions are stated 
and freedom is allowed to continue 
the practice preferred. The same 
is true with regard to the admin- 
istration of the Lord’s Supper. 


Those churches which have ap- 
pointed others than ordained min- 
isters to do this in the past will 
be free to continue. 

So far our churches have pro- 
posed no amendments to the major 
clauses. Their chief concern is to 
assure liberty for minorities to fol- 
low conscience. 


DOMINION CONFERENCE has just 
concluded at Gisborne on the East 
coast of the North Island, an area 
in which we have only the one con- 
gregation. The 100 members did 
well to entertain the conference 
through five days and find homes 
for all visitors. 

Roger Russ, minister at Wan- 
ganui, was president. He has been 
succeeded by Clifford Tucker of 
Matamata, a layman who has taken 
leading part in politics and in pri- 
mary production. Ian Ogier, min- 
ister of Onehunga church, was 
preacher of the conference sermon. 

It was decided that annual con- 
ference be not held at Easter in 
future so that more attention could 
be given to this season in the con- 
gregations. 

Observers were present from Pres- 
byterian and Methodist Churches 
during the union discussions which 
showed a healthy interest and readi- 
ness to go forward realistically. 

The first full-time deaconess, Miss 


Principal Haddon is administra- 
tive head of the Bible College, Glen 
Leith, Dunedin, New Zealand, and 
editor of “The New Zealand Chris- 
tian.” 
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Phyllis Batterham, was 
sioned during the meetings. 

It was reported that Harold Gross, 
an Australian who has been direc- 
tor of Christian education among 
youth, would be returning to Aus- 
tralia in June, 1962, and would be 
succeeded by Mark Wendelborn, 
who is at present finishing his prep- 
aration at Christian Theological 
Seminary, Indianapolis. 

This reporter will be an official 
delegate to the third assembly of 
the World Council of Churches at 
New Delhi in November-December 
and has been given leave from the 
Bible College to visit the United 
States in October en route. 

The year just closed has seen 
greater activity in opening new 
churches than any year in recent 
history. 


commis- 
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“GOD IS MY LANDLORD’ 
The story of “DYNAMIC KERNELS” 
in 45 minute color-sound. 
Write Mrs. Perry Hayden, “The Quaker Miller’’ 
Tecumseh, Mich., Dept. CHE 






ECUMENICAL CONFERENCE of 
youth brought 1,700 together at 
Lower Hutt and some well-known 
figures from overseas, including 
Philip Potter from Geneva and Alan 
Booth from Britain. George Mc- 
Leod of Iona has also paid a visit. 


MONOGRAM 
DINNERWARE 


For use by churches, 
societies and others. 


Price List on Request 
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Sponsored by the Christian Literature Commission 


“Laughter in the Bible” 


by Gary Webster 


Selected and reviewed by Chap- 
lain (Maj.) Fred W. Carlock. Chap- 
lain Carlock recently completed a 
tour of duty as cadet chaplain, 
United States Air Force Academy 
in Colorado. His new assignment is 
the Wiesbaden Air Force Base in 
Germany where he will be in the 
pulpit of one of the largest chapels 
of the Air Force. 


Laughter in the Bible is not a 
joke book. It is a serious analysis 
of the happy spirits of those who 
weave their way through the pages 
of this Holy Book. It reveals the 
human side of the great patriarchs 
and prophets who had their mo- 
ments of levity, even in the midst 
of adversity and persecution. 

Gary Webster has much to say 
about the fact that laughter is as 


CONGO CRISIS 
and 
CHRISTIAN MISSION 






by 


The author of this perceptive report is 
executive secretary, Dept. of Africa, The 
United Christian Missionary Society. He 
has made five extensive visits to The 
Congo including one that preceded Con- 
golese independence and lasted througt 
the chaotic months that followed. Pho 
tographs by the author. 10C858 $1.5¢ 
paper, 10C864 $2.50 cloth. 


Published by Bethany Press 
order from 
CHRISTIAN BOARD OF 
PUBLICATION 
Box 179, St. Louis 66, Mo. 
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old as man, yet as modern as to- 
day’s newscast. He brings to light 
the fact that humor is always ap- 
propriate and helpful, and shows, 
through extensive research, that the 
Bible is not a book of morbidity 
with continual serious intent, but 
that it contains numerous accounts 
of laughter which is the “token of 
the Divine imprint” (Chapter 2). 

In Chapter 10 (Jesus’ Use of Hu- 
mor) the author points out numer- 
ous instances where the Master of 
Men employed the art of humor. 
These areas may never be thought 
of as humorous until one looks at 
them through the eyes of interpre- 
tation of Mr. Webster. 

Who thinks of the lusty laughter 
of Goliath as he mocked little David, 
or the wit and wisdom of Sampson 
as he plays his pranks and rattles 


his riddles? Little do we realize 
the number of times that laughter 
is attributed to God, that joy and 
humor ascend past the thresholds 
of heaven to the very heart of God 
Almighty. It is sometimes difficult 
to visualize gentle laughter emanat- 
ing from the lips of stalwart Peter 
or laughter of joy evolving around 
the Apostle Paul, but great spiritual 
giants cannot retreat from life, their 
moments of humor are apparent in 
the Bible, and Mr. Webster has lo- 
cated them through his research. 

This book should not be miscon- 
strued as a book of sermons, even 
though there is sermonic materials 
throughout the volume for the alert 
reader who is searching for an in- 
spiration. 

Laughter in the Bible, published 
by The Bethany Press, sells for 
$2.95 and is available from the Chris- 
tian Board of Publication, Box 179, 
St. Louis 66, Mo. 


Books Received 


TORAH-JUDAISM AND THE STATE OF ISRAEL. By 
Uriel Zimmer. Jewish Post Publications, London. 
Distributed by CH Publishing, 22 Ludlow Street, New 
York 2, N. Y. 88 pages. ($0.75 (Paper). 
PASTORAL CARE AND PSYCHOTHERAPY. By 
Peder Olsen. Translated by Herman E. Jorgensen. 
Augsburg Publishing House. 144 pages. $3.50. 
THE BLACK MUSLIMS IN AMERICA. By C. Eric 
Lincoln. Beacon Press. 276 pages. $4.95. 
CRIES FROM THE HALF-WORLD. By John Lep- 


pich. St. Paul Publications. 181 pages. $3.50. 
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Ten unusual devotional studies, written 
for women by Alberta Lunger, offer 
food for spiritual nurture as comforting 
and warm as the hearth... encourage 
with prose that glows with renewing 
refreshment . appealing mysticism 
brings help for more realistic strength 
in personal prayer. 


A richly sensitive book built around the 
subject of tables or refreshment areas 
on the journey through life. Emphasis 
is placed on the “roadside table” in the 
upper room upon which Christianity 
was founded; a feast that continues to- 
day as a daily banquet for all to eat 
and drink. 


Use this reassuring volume as a guide 
to waiting tables. Feed at the table in- 
visible, find the things needful to live in 
the kingdom... serenity, courage, and 
security. 


A Bethany Press book. 10R373, $2.45 
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Whether a man winds up 


with a nest egg or a goose a rn d 


egg depends upon the chick he 
married. 


WORCESTER (MASS.) PO WW 
TELEGRAM = 


Personal and Family Devotions 
ANOTHER VERSION 


r Ever t w be 
Twinkle, twinkle, little star, for Eve y Day of the — 
I don’t wonder what you 
are; 
I surmised your spot in space ¢ P . 
When you left your missle The Secret Place is a quarterly of daily devotions 
base. for families and individuals. Each 96-page issue 


Any wondering I do 
Centers on the price of you, 
And I shudder when I think 


contains devotions for every day of the quarter. 
The meditations, prayers and appropriate verses of 


Wink daaree ceeting ws: pee Scripture draw readers closer to God. Each mes- 
twink. sage is written by some Christian who has a rich 
W. W. PRATT experience to share. 


IN WALL ST. JRNL. 
Evety one of us needs some time during the day 


goes when, with nothing to distract us, we can be alone 
and meditate. The Secret Place is an invaluable 
SHARE THE LOAD guide during these times. 


A woman decidedly on the Write for your copy today. A yearly subscription 
heavy side got on a crowded 


bus. With a glare she said, is $1.00; 5 or more subscriptions to the same ad- 


“Isn’t some gentleman going dress, $ .15 each per quarter or $ .75 each per year. 
to give me a seat?” 


At this an _ exceptionally 
small man arose and said, “I’m 


willing to make a _ contribu- Power, the daily meditations for young people. A 

tion.” deepening devotional life is important for those 
—FROM QUOTE oe = P 

who call themselves Christians. Such a devotional 

ie life does not just grow; it must be nurtured through 


senior high school and college life. 
At least the Centennial ver- 


sion of. the Civil Wer ia being By encouraging regular a fos maciation, pray- 
fought at pen point instead of er, and study; and by providing some ideas as a 
with swords. 


beginning point for thought, Power will be an in- 


valuable aid for young people in achieving a rich 
devotional life. 


—A. W. POND 
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Power is published quarterly and contains a medi- 
tation for each day of the quarter. 








Subscription price: A single copy is $.20; a single 
yearly subscription, $.75; 5 or more copies to one 
address, $.15 each per quarter or $.60 per year. 
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by A. T. DeGroot 


David Lloyd George 


(1863-1945) 





AVID LLOYD GEORGE’S fa- 

ther, a schoolmaster, died when 
David was two years of age. He was 
reared by the aid of his uncle, a 
shoemaker and pastor of the Chris- 
tian Church in a Welsh town, the 
name of which few can pronounce, 
“Llanystumdwy.” 

Practicing law, he gained some 
fame by winning. the right for other 
Christians to be buried in a Church 
of England graveyard. Elected to 
Parliament in 1890, he was a cham- 
pion of popular public causes and a 
Welsh nationalist. It was as min- 
ister of munitions for Great Britain 
in World War I that he showed his 
power of appeal to the emotions of 
the most hardened provincial manu- 
facturers of war goods. He caused 
them to pool their precious trade 
secrets to win the war. 

Lloyd George became responsible 
for war conduct by appointment as 
Prime Minister in 1916. He con- 
tinued in this fateful post through 
the peace until 1920. His achieve- 
ments as a reformer and as a cham- 
pion of the common man were so 
appealing that even a stern critic 





A full set of color slides and 
script on “Distinguished Disciples’ 
may be rented from Dr. DeGroot, 
TCU, Fort Worth, Texas. 
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HAVE seen several ball games 

since Kansas City went Big League 
and I have rejoiced with our Ath- 
letics in their gallant and colorful 
victories. As you know, however, 
as of now our team has had more 
defeats than victories, and with 
many others I have seen the reason 
why. Too many of our men die 
on third base. 

After our wrens had laid their 
eggs last year and _ presumably 
hatched them and returned south 
for the winter, I went out to dis- 
mantle their little houses and to 
clean them out. In the process I 
discovered a catastrophe. Inside the 
larger of the two houses there was 
a wasp nest up in the gable of the 
roof, and just below six beautiful 
wren’s eggs lay huddled together in 
their cold abandoned nest. I care- 
fully removed them one by one, took 
them into the house and remarked 
to the family: “The wasps took 
over the house from the mother 
wren after she had laid six beau- 
tiful eggs. In my hand are six 
saucy wrens that died on third 
base.” 

New life in an eggshell that didn’t 
quite make it, and a stream of 
melody from little throats that was 
almost heard. 

And in this fact, that leaves that 
sunken feeling inside, lies one of 
life’s most familiar tragedies. We 
make an auspicious beginning; we 
clout the ball, we round first and 
second bases and go into third 
standing up. Then something hap- 
pens and we die right there on third 
base. So near home and yet so far 
away. What a parable of so many 
lives. 

This is true of dreamers and doers 
alike. The dream is born of moon 
and gossamer sheens, but by the 
time it reaches third base it has 
faded into the light of common day. 


wrote of him in 1921 this way: 


His schemes were disordered 
and crude; nevertheless the spirit 
that informed them was like a 
new birth in the politics of the 
whole world. A friend of mine 
told me that he had seen pictures 
of Mr. Lloyd George on the walls 
of peasants’ houses in the remot- 
est villages of Russia. 


Going from Wales to a part of 


By Frank Johnson Pippin 


The doer sees his task in bold re- 
lief and pursues the goal of achieve- 
ment through the long day, but just 
when twilight falls he surrenders on 
third base with the job three-fourths 
done. Then on the morrow he starts 
something else. 

The home, born of dreams at the 
altar in June, often dies before a 
cold hearth in December. Love ex- 
pires on third base because the 
young couple leave their altar in 
the church to gather dust and only 
one beautiful memory. There could 
have been so many more. 

I know a man, now in the middle 
passage, who quit a few semesters 
short of a medical degree. He is 
now a doctor who died on third 
base, and that failure to carry on 
and through haunts him as the man 
he might have been. Jesus’ story 
of the unfinished tower in St. Luke 
remains a painful parable. The 
man desired to build, well enough. 
He even laid the foundation for the 
building, but since he did not first 
sit down and count the cost, he had 
not the wherewithal to complete it. 
And all who saw the unfinished 
tower mocked the builder, saying, 
“This man began to build, but was 
not able to finish.” 

On this rare night if I had one 
single challenge to issue to our grad- 
uates in particular and to our 
church family in general, it would 
be this: Don’t die on third base! 

It is one thing to start. It is 
quite another thing to stay. That 
takes dedication, application, per- 
spiration, and, above all, determina- 
tion. That requires the help of our 
ever-living, ever-loving, and ever- 
present Companion. I therefore 
wish this for all of you with the 
cap and gown and for all of you 
whom the Lord has called me to 
serve. I hope we make it home. 


London where no Christian Church 
was near, he attended a Baptist 
Church. When asked which of the 
two groups he belonged to, he re- 
plied, “There is a great difference 
between the Christian and the Bap- 
tist Churches. I would gladly die 
for my conviction about the impor- 
tance of that difference. But, for 
the life of me, I don’t know what 
it is.” 
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Bartholdi and the 
Statue of Liberty 
Willadene Price 


This is the fascinating story of our 
proud Statue and of the amazing 
French sculptor, Auguste Bartholdi. 
The fifteen years in which Bartholdi 
created the Statue marks a chapter 
in our nation’s history unequalled in 
adventure. It touches upon the lives 
of great statesmen, men of letters, 
and artists of both the U.S. and 
France. 192 pages. Juniors. 

$2.95 10B399 


What Makes 
America 
Great? 

W. Earl Waldrop 





Here’s a perceptive study of our na- 
tion and its people that every loyal 
American should read. It discusses 
the ideas and ideals that make, and 
will keep, America great. The author 
shows how the greatness of the U.S. 
rests upon each individual doing his 
share through active citizenship .. . 
points out the weakening effect 
caused by those who take our bless- 
ings for granted. 10W382 $1.50 
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Celebrate July 4th with a new 50-star flag! 
There’s still time if you order now. Choose 
from the many size and price ranges listed. 


50-star Defiance flags. Sewed stars and 
stripes on 2-ply warp and filling cotton 
bunting. Bleached white canvas heading 
with heavy brass grommets. Boxed. 


50A181 2’ x 3’, 50-star U.S. flag $3.90 


RR Bea 50A182 3’ x 5’, 50-star U.S. flag 7.60 
3 wae Sing a 50A183 4’ x 6’, 50-star U.S. flag 9.80 
Song With Defiance OLD GLORY. Genuine cotton 
Guin and bunting, sewed stars and stripes, brass 
] screw-jointed 2-piece pole, lacquer finish, 
A 1 gilt ball, halyards and flagpole socket. 
America 


50A184, 3’ x 5’ OLD GLORY USS. flag, 
50-star flag set $9.96 


COLONIAL ARTGLO 50-star flags. Lus- 
trous acetate taffeta, rayon embroidered 
stars, sewed stripes, pole heading. Indoor 





Here are 16 popular song selections 
with Guin Ream Tuckett and the Col- 
legians leading a rousing musical 
march through the past. In a salute 
to the songs that have been a part 
of our country’s spirited musical his- 
tory, this happy group gets across 


50A190, 2’ x 3’, Colonial Art- 
fr @ glo U.S. plain 50-star flag 


5 | A 1» $10.00 





a heart-warming message that’ll have 5S Care) UG 904191, 3’ x 5’ Colonial Art- 
everybody singing! Songs include glo U.S. plain 50-star flag 
Dixie, Yankee Doodle, Skip to My $18.40 
Lou, The Frog Song, O Susanna, 50A192, 4’ x 6’ Colonial Art- 
Home on the Range, 10 others. glo U.S. plain 50-star flag 
33 1/3 rpm $3.98 _— $25.00 
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Theory of Relativity 


A Review of “Relativism,” “Knowl- 
edge,” and “Faith.” By Gordon D. 
Kaufman, The University of Chicago 
Press, 1960. 


The problem which Kaufman 
grapples with seems to be this: If 
all human knowledge is relative and 
ultimately futile, then what can man 
do or where can he turn for mean- 
ingfulness and for ontological se- 
curity? 

Kaufman, who is a professor of 
philosophy at Princeton University, 
gives a critique or relativity as it 
impinges upon the field of epistemol- 
ogy. He thinks that theology has 
been fleeing from the theory of 
relativity. But this is not necessary. 

Kaufman is willing to confront 
relativity on its own ground—to ac- 
cept its claims as being relatively 
true—and then to ask, “What next?” 
He is willing to admit, indeed he 
spends much time in pointing out, 
that all knowledge is relative. Man 
is caught in a stream of relativity 
from which it is impossible to ex- 
tricate himself. The motif of the 
book might well be: “Relative, rela- 
tive, all is relative and a striving 
after the wind.” 

Near the end of the book, the 
author offers his answer to rela- 
tivity. Metaphysics holds the key 
which permits man to escape from 
his cave of relativism. A meta- 
physics appropriated by faith is 
necessary to integrate man’s rela- 
tive knowledge and to give mean- 
ing to the entirety of man’s exist- 
ence. 

Kaufman thinks that a Christian 
metaphysics can accomplish this 
and remain relative. This is to say 
that Kaufman’s solution to relativity 
afforded by Christian metaphysics 
need not be absolute itself. 

How can man acquire or appro- 
priate such a metaphysics which en- 
ables him to integrate all of life’s 
relativities into some relative whole? 
The answer is that it comes by rev- 
elation. To illustrate this revela- 
tion, Kaufamn quite naturally turns 
to Christian theology and particu- 
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larly to the revelation of God in 
Christ which, in a metaphysical 
sense, provides man with a mean- 
ingful and purposive life in spite 
of or even in the midst of his rela- 
tiveness. 

Metaphysics, for Kaufman, serves 
the pragmatic purpose of being an 
integrative agent for man_ which 
saves him from nihilism, 

One gets the idea that Kaufman’s 
purpose in writing the book was pos- 
sibly apologetic. He desired to set 
forth Christianity’s claim over 
against the theory of relativity. He 
recrowns theology as the Queen of 
the sciences. 

For anyone interested in the re- 
lationship of the Christian faith 
with the current theory of relativ- 
ity—which relationship must of 
course remain relative’ itself—this 
book will be most helpful and 
thought-provoking.—WAYNE SHEEKS. 


Minds and Hearts 


Congo Crisis and Christian Mission. 
By Robert G. Nelson. Bethany Press. 
112 pages. $1.50 (paper), $2.50 
(cloth). 


A timely book is this by Mr. Nel- 
son of the Division of World Mis- 
sions of U.C.M.S. He discusses the 
background for Congo independence, 


CONGO eh 


CHRISTIAN MISSION 


accenting the churchman’s interest. 


June 30, 1960, was independence 
day for the Republic of Congo, the 
fifteenth African free state. On July 
1, 1960, there were 63 adults and 
85 children on our mission field. By 
July 19, after evacuation, only 17 
adults were left. 

Mr. Nelson describes the events 
of the crisis days as they affected 
the missionaries and Christian 
friends—a time of great suffering 
and strain for all of Congo. Christ’s 
church must increase while the mis- 
sion, as such, decreases. 

“Christianity has never experi- 
enced a more fertile field than in 
Central Africa.” We are competing 
with Islam as well as with commu- 
nism in the struggle for the minds 
and hearts of Africa. 

“Whether we like it or not,” says 
Mr. Nelson, “those to whom we now 
send our missionaries are looking 
to see what Christianity has done 
for us. If the churches in the West 
are willing to accept in Christian 
partnership and love those to whom 
they have sent the message of God’s 
redeeming love through Christ, they 
may yet find in that land their 
truest allies.’—Mrs. RoBert G. 
STOREY. 


Worth Contemplation 


The Ethic of Jesus in the Teaching 
of the Church. By John Knox. 
Abingdon Press. 124 pages. $2. 


This is a fresh treatment of the 
problem of the ethic of Jesus and 
its implications for Christians. The 
author deals with the age-old mat- 
ter of whether the ideals of Jesus’ 
teaching were meant for those in 
the years of history following his 
immediate time. 

It is stimulating and causes one 
to do some depth study of the ap- 
plication of Christianity to our pres- 
ent-day world. Chapter two on 
“Ways of Escape” and the closing 
chapter five, “The Ethic and the 
Life of the Spirit’ are worth much 
more contemplation than the time 
it takes to read this brief book.— 
DON WILSON FEIN. 
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Each time the Board of Church Extension closes a loan to a Christian Church—and last year there 
were 250 of them totaling $6,476,382—the balance between reserves and demand shifts slightly. 


Church Extension has always been faced with a greater number of requests for loan funds than it 
could honor. But over the years individuals, churches and church organizations have brought the 


supply of funds into closer balance with needs through the stewardship of their savings and in- 
vestment dollars. 


CHURCH EXTENSION PAYS: 


314% ON PASSBOOK ACCOUNTS 
4% ON INVESTMENT CERTIFICATES 


(compounded semi-annually) 


A Church Extension savings account offers new opportunities for Christian service as well as gener- 
ous earnings for personal plans. 


BOARD OF CHURCH EXTENSION OF DISCIPLES OF CHRIST 


110 South Downey Avenue Indianapolis 7, Indiana 


Please send further information on your savings plans to: 


COR enna 5 re el Address 











More Connections 
Editor, The Christian: 


I was intrigued by the letter from 
Jesse T. Potts of Louisville, Ky. 
(The Christian, Feb. 12, 1961.) I, 
too, have “connections.” 

My paternal grandfather, John F. 
Coburn, was present at the meeting 
in Warren, Ohio, in 1828, conducted 
by Walter Scott. In the “History 
of the Disciples of Christ in the 
Western Reserve” it is said he called 
it the “Siege of Warren.” Grand- 
father related that after the first 
meeting he remarked to a deacon, 
“That man’s preaching is danger- 
ous.” According to the story the 
entire church became Disciples. 

My paternal grandmother, Betsy 
Ann (Wilmot) Coburn was con- 
verted by Thomas Campbell in a 
“fireside” meeting. 

My home church, The Coburn 
Corners Church of Christ, was 
founded by a number of immigrants 
who came from the Western Re- 
serve and really brought the church 
with them. Incidentally, its name 
in the first church book was “The 
Disciples Church of DeKalb County” 
(Indiana), showing the Campbell 
influence. 

Thus, on my father’s side I am 
a third generation Disciple, with an- 
cestry in immediate touch with the 
fathers of our movement. Officially 
I am retired, but I preach twice 
each Sunday.—WALTER COBURN, 
Boone Grove, Ind. 


EDITOR’S COMMENT: We love rem- 
iniscences like those of Mr. Potter 
and Mr. Coburn. I’m sure the read- 
ers do, too. 


Come Back, Little Sheba? 


Editor, The Christian: 


I just have to write and tell you 
how much I loved Esther Schneider 
Hanson’s “Sheba,” the old black 
kitchen range. (The Christian, Jan. 
29, 1961.) Oh, the memories it did 
recall! I loved every bit of it! 

My folks had such a stove, and 
I lived on a farm almost 40 years 
of my married life, and I, too, used 
a “Sheba.” It had, as Mrs. Hanson 
so vividly related, its advantages 
over these new-fangled ones (one of 
which I operate now). I remember 
so well the depth of the reservoir 
and how far from the windmill I 
had to carry water, and said reser- 
voir always was empty. And how 
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“The spirit and soul of all reformation is free discussion.” 


—Alexander Campbell 


many thousands of cobs I picked 
up, to burn and hurry-up the fire! 
You really portrayed an old-fash- 
ioned stove, but looking back, some- 
how it wasn’t too bad—I can think 
of many, many cherished memories 
of the old associations. They al- 
most fetch a tear. 

Thanks for this interesting ar- 
ticle. May there be many more like 
it!—Mrs. BLANCHE MILLER, Marion, 
Iowa. 


Thrice Fie Upon Us 


Editor, The Christian: 


Today was one of those days. Or 
was it the day? Perhaps it was 
because we are so involved in mem- 
bership records that I hastened to 
make these calls. Perhaps it was 
because this was non-resident mem- 
ber month, and someone had 
thought to write us _ concerning 
folks on their rolls but not in their 
community. 

At any rate, I made two calls, 
expecting in each instance to find 
people new to the _ neighborhood. 
But what should greet me but a 
“For Sale” sign. The name on the 
mail holder was weather-dimmed. 
How long they had lived there, I 
do not know. There was no one 
home. 

Somewhat less enthusiastically, I 
headed for the next stop. Here I 
was to meet someone from my home 
state. I located the street (after 
a little doubling back), glanced 
down the row of houses—it should 
be about right there! And guess 
what? “For Sale!” The occupants 
had a vague recollection of the per- 
sons I sought. They were the “fam- 
ily before last,” I was told. 

“Thrice fie upon us,” Christian 
pastors. I’m as ready as the next 
one to complain about non-resident 
members, but don’t you think there 
is something more to this than irre- 
sponsible lay persons? Excuse me; 
we’ve some more work to do on 
our membership records!—RICHARD 
G. Davis, La Mesa, Calif. 


Old Condition 


Editor, The Christian: 


After reading “The Devil’s Elec- 
tion” (The Christian, Oct. 16, 
1960), I heartily agree that this 
is a condition that has plagued 
churches since their start.—THEO 
WILKES, Memphis, Tenn. 





—— 
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Impressions 
Editor, The Christian: 
Recently, I have received two 


personal letters commenting on re- 
actions to local churches, and I 
want to share them with others in- 
terested in evangelism and mem- 
bership problems. 

This is from a former member 
of a struggling young church, who 
now lives in a larger and more set- 
tled community: “Yes, we joined 
the local church here in the fall. 
I’m surprised you didn’t get a note 
there notifying you of our change. 
It’s a large old church, lovely choir 
and good attendance every Sunday. 
It’s been hard for all of us to adapt 
to such a large church for it is well 
established and organized and we 
don’t have that ‘needed’ feeling. 
... We visited a community church 
out here close to us which is smaller 
and more young people and from 
our area, but I don’t know if we 
could ever leave the Christian 
Church.” 

This is from one who lives in a 
medium-sized city and has two 
young boys: “I am real disgusted 
with this church I have been going 
to—if the kids weren’t so crazy 
about their class and teacher, I 
would have changed long ago. Any- 
way, it is a new church and I think 
the members must all be ones who 
have gotten on the outs with an- 
other church in town. You’d think 
being a neighborhood church the 
members would live around close 
but haven’t met but one couple who 
live around here. Also, there is 
no women’s group—seems when the 
church first organized, some man 
got up and said he was ‘agin’ 
them as all they were good for was 
gossiping! So, there you are! I 
guess I should go down town to the 
big one, seems a shame, though, as 
this one is so close—maybe a new 
minister would help although this 
one is a young guy but guess he 
just leaves well enough alone.” 

I don’t suppose further comment 
is necessary, except perhaps. to 
breathe a prayer for our own 
church that we are avoiding these 
particular pitfalls, plus a few others 
that would also have an adverse 
effect on prospective members.— 
Mrs. E. L. THOMAS, Farmington, 
New Mexico, 
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Beginning in October, 1961, Revised Courses of the Bethany 
Graded Lessons (grades 1-6) will be published each quarter 
until the entire curriculum has been issued in revised form 


Yes, beginning on Sunday, October 


1, major revisions of the Bethany Me 


Graded curriculum will be in use. 
This heralds the initiation of a com- 


prehensive 3-year program in which 


revisions will be introduced each . 

a>. 
quarter until the entire curriculum 
has been issued in revised form. 


These courses will not be entirely 
new; but there are major revisions 
Bethany Graded 


Lessons for children in grades 1-6. 


from the present 


Nothing has been changed for the 
sake of change alone. The one aim 
was to improve printed materials to 
achieve the ultimate objective in all 
Christian Education: to guide each 
person to accept Jesus Christ as Lord 
and Savior. 


Thus, all revised materials and new 
methods are utilized to this end, to 
understand 
what it means to lead lives of serv- 


help growing persons 


ice and Christian righteousness. 


Here are some of the 
specific changes you'll 
discover in the revised 
curriculum 


new filmstrip 
available now 
Color 
33%, rpm 
recorded 
narration 
24 min. 


new materials in action. 








The Role of Audio-Visuals 
Written into each quarterly course 
aid. 
Formerly used as mere supplements 


will be a_ vital audio-visual 


to the study courses, now audio- 
visuals are integrated into the entire 
curriculum as specific activities . . . 
to serve as added learning tools to 


communicate the Christian word. 


All filmstrips and records to be used 
have been carefully selected to pro- 
mote a better understanding of the 
facts and concepts essential in Chris- 
tian study by grades 1-6. 


Watch For Explanatory Booklet 


A booklet will be available soon that 
offers detailed explanations of each 
part of this major new program, ex- 
plains each component item in the 
entire 3-year plan. It will give you 
the information you'll want to have 
about this sweeping, vastly strength- 


ened new curriculum. Ask for itl 





all materials have a ‘‘new look,"’ brighter, more attractive 
more durable, longer-lasting covers on printed materials 
larger activity sheets, with changes in content 


terms Primary and Junior will no longer be used; courses are 


designated as Course | through Course VI 


Message to Parents leaflets contain more concise suggestions for 


home activities, and more attractive format 


ones in each 


set 


Teaching Pictures: one or two new pictures will replace older 


* Teacher's Quarterly: different appearance, framework of a ses- 
sion has been changed; makes it easier to use 


Remember—when you order for Grades | and IV this fall, order 
all new materials; your leftovers will not be usablel 


NO PREVIOUS EXPERIENCE 


Here's a dramatic, practical demonstration of the 


It provides excellent help 


80 fr. 
Free on Loan 
or 


Sale: $9.25 


for teachers (grades 1-6), particularly those teaching 
or using Bethany Graded Lessons for the first time. 
The filmstrip tells the story of a young woman who 


volunteers to teach a class of fourth graders, and 


the problems she faces in her new role. Viewers 
will follow the teacher's experiences step by step as 
she learns what to do and how to do it; they will 
witness how both teacher and pupils grow in a new 
understanding of Jesus—the great objective of all 


Christian education. 
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QUESTION: Why do ministers 
insist on telling stories that be- 
little people of other races and 
religions? 


ANSWER: I share your distress 
in this. To me it seems as 
though a minister profanes his 
calling this way. 

Ministers with nothing but love 
in their hearts for their fellow- 
men of every race and nation 
succumb to this hideous practice, 
meaning to be entertaining. They 
hear a _ story and repeat it 
thoughtlessly. They fail to realize 
what it may do to the feelings of 
their listeners. They sometimes 
hurt people very much. This is 
the last thing they want to do. 


At a recent church gathering 
of mixed races a multi-lettered 
minister of note told a _ story 
that belittled a colored boy. He 
thought the joke was funny. 
What he said after that had no 
interest for me. A friend sitting 
with me shared my disgust. That 
simple little story lessened my 
admiration for this man and my 
willingness to believe what he 
said later. 


He could easily have changed 
the story to apply to himself or 
his own kind. Then it would have 
been humorous. The point he 
tried to make would have been 
effective. 


I suppose it is part of the cul- 
ture in which he was raised. I 
like to give a man the benefit 


Questions for Dr. Sillars should 
be sent to: The Editor, THE 
CHRISTIAN, Box 179, St. Lowis 66, 
Missouri. 


Chester A. Sillars 


of any doubt. This seems to me 
to be a Christian imperative. We 
who accept the calling of the 
ministry as a lifework must ex- 
amine our culture and not be con- 
formed to it. 


Don’t we all have much to 
learn? I make more than my 
share of mistakes. But don’t 
ask me to prove it. I believe 
that every human being has been 
endowed by God with a noble 
dignity. He may throw this 
away by his own misbehavior. 
He does not lose it by being 
the color, the race, the height or 
the width God made him. 


I have seen much improvement 
in this matter in my own life- 
time. Ministers are being taught 
not to use words that disparage 
other people. 

Jesus set the example when he 
spoke well of Samaritans. The 
ones he did condemn as hypo- 
crites were those of his own race 
and religion. 


It is not trite to say that we 
condemn the sin and not the per- 
son. So we do not condemn the 
storyteller who persists in telling 
bad stories about others. We try 
to understand why he does it. We 
try to overlook it. But he does 
impress us as lacking in social 
grace. 

Ministers have been the butt 
of many jokes. If they tell them 
on themselves, this is fine. I re- 
member one meeting where we 
ministers felt brutally beaten 
over the head by a leading 
church elder. I must admit 
(sheepishly) that I was glad he 


was not one of my elders. I was 
proud when two ministers who 
spoke later on the program did 
not retaliate. My respect for 
them increased. 


As we move through the days 
of our lives, we are all hurt 
by stories. Sometimes the barbs 
that ruffle our emotions were 
never meant to hurt. Many 
times a real hurt was intended. 
We are hurt by friend and 
stranger alike. 


Thanks be to our Christian 
faith we have strength to endure 
and grace to forgive. We have 
learned to pray for our enemies 
and make them friends. We have 
tasted, if only partly, the Love 
of God. In this we find the one 
who hurt us, really hurt himself 
more. Humbly we pray for him 
as we would implore others to 
pray for us. 


Church Chuckles vy CARTWRIGHT 


“What with belonging to the 
church Bowling Team, the 
Square Dance Group, and the 
Knife and Fork Club, my hus- 
band can’t spare any more 
time for church activities.” 





